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: *5 EAR FRIENDS: As Christmas approaches, 





s T am beset by the temptation, to which I yield- 
% . ed last year, to reclaim for a moment the place 
Je at the family table which I gave up when we 
m4 came to Washington. This is the second 
®! Christmas we have been away from home, and it is not easy 
4 to get that old-time Christmas feeling in the new surround- 
Ry ings. True, the memorial significance, the sacredness, of 
Ny the day set apart to commemorate the greatest event in 
a human history is in the minds and hearts of Christian peo- 
\° ple wherever they may be. But it is hard to get the full joy 
re of the day except under those surroundings and conditions 
xy to which we have been accustomed for a long period. 
NG For example, we miss the family dinner and the after- 
% . noon and evening together, with the songs and talks by the 
Sy older ones, and the games and romps by and with the little 
4 folks, a rather necessary sequence to the comfortable diges- 
3: : tion of the hearty dinner. Every member of the tribe was 


Bt there, of course, in the largest home available, and what 

good times we had!—very different from eating one’s 

Christmas dinner on the fifth floor of an apartment hotel. 
ae And in this milder climate, we miss also that crisp air 
a and the snow to which we who have spent our lives in the 
¢ latitude of Iowa have come to consider the necessary accom- 
: paniment of a genuine Christmas, We miss the open fires, 
Ny with their warmth and cheer, the rows of stockings across 
ae the mantel in the morning, and the gathering about in the 
. evening with only the glow of the fire for light. Without 


bition to do even better and be more worthy of tie friend- 


A that, Christmas does not seem quite like Christmas. 

RY And we miss also those thousands of cordial letters that 
Wy always came from you, dear readers, during the holiday 
yy season—letters which gave us new inspiration and new am- 


¢ ship and confidence so generously bestowed. 

»: However, with no chance of getting back for this Christ- 

4 mas, we shall just make the best of it and in this way send 

} to you who can be in your own homes and perhaps have 

A your own families about you, our sincere congratulations 
and our very best wishes that you, each and every one, may 


. \\e 
et have a truly Merry Christmas, 
4 A year ago, I spoke of the difficulties the farmers had 
RY been experiencing for two years, and expressed the belief 
‘MG that the worst was over, and that, while there was still a 
yy rough road ahead, it was reasonable to expect a gradual 
Je improvement from that time on. I think the events of the 
“¢ year have justified that forecast. As we compare condi- 
®: tions now with those of a vear ago, we can see marked im- 
MW provement. Prices for most farm products are substantial- 
y! 4 ly higher. The financial stress has been relieved. Iowa 
NP farmers, especially, have reason to be thankful. There is 
¢ room for much needed improvement, but it is on the way. 
We are digging out, slowly but surely, and have every rea- 


a son to face the future with hope and confidence. 
» During the past year and eight months I have had un- 
usual opportunities to know the condition of agriculture 
I suppose I hear from more farmers 
directly than any other man. I know of their difficulties 
: from first-hand information. And more and more I have 
XY been impressed with this, that those who have looked upon 
their farms as homes and have taken root there with the idea 
of bringing up their families, have had the fewest financial 


ay thruout the country. 
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difficulties and have come thru this trying period with the 
fewest worrics. While those who have had more in mind the 
thought of piling up fortunes quickly and have sold one 
farm and bought another every time they could sce a profit, 
not only have suffered more financially but have had less 
satisfactory lives, both they and their wives and children. 

I suppose this frequent shifting from one farm to anoth- 
er, this buying and selling, the reaching out for more land, 
the mortgaging of one farm up to the hilt to get money to 
make the first payment on another, was the logical accom- 
paniment of a period of rising land values. During the past 
twenty years there has been more downright speculation in 
land than in anything else I know of, and it reached its 
height during the war years. ‘Thousands upon thousands 
of men, farmers, bankers, business men, have gone broke 
during the past two vears as the direct resulé of their land 
speculations, their desire to get rich quickly. 

It is a good thing that we are thru this period of fever- 
ish speculation, Now we are in the beginning of a rather 
long period when the value of a farm will be determined 
mostly by its productive power and its desirability as a 
The speculative value—the water, if you please 
That ought to make for better 
It ought to make for better liv- 
better houses and outbuild- 


homie. 
is pretty well squeezed out. 
farms and better farming. 
ing, with all that that requires- 
ings, better schools and churches, better communities, bet- 
ter everything that is needed to make a satisfying, well- 
rounded country life. 

Those who are so fortunate as to own farins can now get 
down to the real business of making them desirable homes. 
As times improve they can build better houses, put in mod- 
ern conveniences, build better barns, set out windbreaks and 
fruit trees, enough te supply their own tables and some to 
spare, do a hundred and one things that ought to be done to 
make the sort of a home the farm home should be in justice 
to the family. Those who do not vet own farms will find it 
easier to acquire them as they are freed from the competi- 
tion of those who buy only to make money by selling again. 

We are finished with the period of land speculation and 
exploitation, at least so far as the great central west is con- 
cerned, and are in the beginning of the period of farm 
home making. Men and women who love farm life, who love 
to work with growing things, can look ahead in confidence. 

Just as the ancients mode this midwinter festival the oe- 
casion of rejoicing over the lengthening day, with its prom- 
ise of the return of the sun and seedtime and harvest, so can 
we rejoice that the turn has come in our period of agricul- 
tural depression. ‘This is not to say that there will not be 
occasional times of discouragement, Nor is it to say that 
our troubles are all swept away as with some magic wand. 
That sort of thing does not happen in this world, else we 
would be a spineless Jot of creatures incapable of the joy of 
living. We can say with reasonable assurance, however, that 
we are well started on the way to better things for the farm- 
er, and we can observe this Christmas time with thankful- 
ness and good-will. So a Merry Christmas to all of you 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

Sincerely vour friend, 


KX 
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Hall, 
it is 


LOVE,” said the old Squire of Bracebridge 
“to see this day well kept by rich and poor; 
a great thing to have one day in the year, at least, 
when you are sure of being welcome wherever you 
go, and of having the world thrown open to you.” 

That is a great thing, when you come to think of 
it—when a world of hearts can lay aside the cares 
and distinctions that hurt and bind, and join with 
the Magi and shaggy shepherds in making a happy 
birthday for the King who was responsible for the 
strangest, most delightful commandment royalty ever 
laid upon its vassals—that they love one another. 

It’s too bad that Christmas became a time of bar- 
ter: but can’t you see, yourself, that the evil is grad- 
ually dying out? People are thinking, feeling crea- 
tions, and their sense of the right thing wins out 
in spite of the foolish ways in which that old bell- 
wether, Fashion, leads them from time to time. 

Who gives good-will, gives of his best treasure. 
He may give a penny postcard or a limousine, or a 
brotherly glance. It’s all Merry Christmas, and the 
spirit lives on. 

Not many of us could make a list 
gifts of last year, but back along the road we 
traveled, we see hands and faces of the givers: of 
the home folks; of the friends who took us in when 
we were far from the Christmas hearth. It wasn’t 
the doll pincushion or the fancy necktie that mat- 
tered so much and made our hearts leap. It was the 
hand that wrapped the paper and tied the ribbons. 

“The more, the merrier,” must have been said 
first about Christmas. In spite of pitiful stories to 
the contrary, in real life one finds that people are 
wonderfully anxious to be a Santa Claus to the 
Santa Clausless. The shortage of lonely people in 
a hospitable community is alarming, but it does no 
harm to keep a lookout for such. One may fall to 
your lot, some day. The poor get a great deal of 
attention at this season, so vou are more likely to 
find voureextra guest among the less picturesque 
and more prosperous. There are lonely folks whose 
hearts can not be comforted by a load of coal and 
Families living in a college com- 
distances, 
have verv 


of the material 
have 


a full stomach. 
munity, or where teachers come from long 
or where industries bring in outsiders, 
good luck, often, in getting a coveted stranger with- 
in their gates. 

It is in us, to set a candle in our 
reach out a friendly hand, not only our 
circle, but to everybody, and we need not be afraid 
to ask anyone to share our hospitality, no matter 
how much or little we have. The spirit of sharing 
is beyond huts and mansions; can’t be bought or 
fold; is up where earthly things can’t touch it. 

Think how you yourself feel when somebody in- 
vites you in You are pleased as pie. Why for? 
Because somebody thought enough of you to ask 
you! And yet, maybe your hostess is worrying the 
least bit about what you'll think of the curtains and 
the silver and the wav small Buddy eats. We have 
so much to learn about each other! 

Once we rather hesitated to ask a little girl to 
our Christmas because she was wealthy and accus- 
tomed to things beyond our means. However, we 


window and 
own little 


knew that our simple celebration would be better 
than 
happy 


so we brought her in with the holly, 
gifts were mostly made by 


none, 
as could be. ‘ur 
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our own hands for each other, for we used our 
Christmas money to help people who couldn’t have 
homes and jolly times as we did. There were funny 
we had decorated ourselves, and 
a warm, woolly “nightie” especially for each child 
to sleep in while watching for Santa Claus. Next 
morning, our little friend was found, sitting on the 
floor with her rag doll and nightie and other gifts 
heaped in her lap, with tears falling upon them. 

So it hadn’t worked after all? Well, we whisked 
her off to play, and when she had recovered, she 
said she was sorry she cried: that she was so happy 
she just couldn’t hold the tears back any longer. 
It was the first time in her life anybody ever made 
anything for her, and it was like having a real fam- 
ily of her very own. 

There is something about a little gift made just 
for vou, isn’t there? \nd while a gorgeous and 
glittering surprise is lovely, there is much in favor 
of the sturdy spruce that Jim has taught to stand 
without wabbling while it holds the polished apples 
and the cones gilded by Sarah, and the paper chains 
and strings of popcorn and lanterns that have kept 
the twins busy. We take a personal pride in any- 
thing toward which we have contributed a pounded 
thumb and glue-stuck fingers and needle pricks. 


rag dolls and a tree 





7 “ e , 
Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity 

This is the month, and this the happy morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing 
That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 


That glorious Form, that Light insufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty 

Wherewith He, wont at Heaven’s high council- 
table 

To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside; and, here with us to be 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal 
clay. 


Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain 
To welcome Him to this His new abode 

Now, while heaven, by the sun’s team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squad- 

rons bright? 


See how from far, upon the eastern road, 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet: 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode 
And lay it lowly at His blessed feet; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet, 
And join thy voice unto the Angel quire 
From out His secret altar touched with hallow’d 
fire. 
—John Milton. 














HOW WE KEEP 
CHRISTMAS 


Ways of Making the Christmas Spirit 


Feel At Home 


By Nellie Ballou 


The world may be going to the dogs, but homesick 
boys and girls still hang onto mother’s sugar cookies 
and eat them one a day to make the thrill last; old 
ladies fairly weep over dolls their grandchildren 
have made by sewing stick candy and gum-drops in 
tarleton; and the football hero breaks down before 
a pine sprig from the hills back of Home! Carol, 
brothers, carol! 

That’s right, we must have carols. Orthodox carol- 
ing should be done early Christmas morning; but 
it’s just as pleasant to do it in the dusk of Christ- 
mas Eve. A few young neighbors can crowd into 2 
car or two, or a bob-sled, if there is snow, and by 
singing two or three songs at each home they pass, 
bring an extra Christmas throb to the community. 
A dear old lady used to watch for the carolers, and 
hold up a candle for them. Then came one year 
when the candle alone was seen at the window, put 
there by other hands, but from her bed we knew our 
old friend was listening. The carols are a great 
event for those who are unable to go often to church. 
While we are young and strong, it is hard to realize 
how much a little “sing” can do in spreading good- 
will and real pleasure. Very ordinary voices can 
“get away with” carol singing, as it is done in the 
open, and “distance lends enchantment,” you know. 
A musical family could make their talent a blessing 
to the whole neighborhood by a surprise serenade. 
Christmas hymns may be found in any standard 
hymnal, and in most cellections of favorite songs 
The carols should be practiced once or twice, and 
if you do not know the words, copy them and use a 
flashlight while singing. It is nicer, however, to 
Know the words and remain invisible callers, com- 
ing and going silently. 

If you can’t sing to everybody, at least remember 
the home folks. If you have a phonograph, you can 
get fine records of Christmas hymns. If you have 
a radio outfit, you'll surely be serenaded. 

There is plenty to do at this busy time, but to 
make sure of the long stretch from the opening of 
gifts to the dinner, it is a good idea to include among 
the gifts some games that will be amusing to people 
of all ages. They are later passed on to someone 
else to enjoy. Some of the most popular of these 
are ring-toss; bean bags to be thrown thru gradu 
ated holes in a board; indoor games of croquet, rub- 
ber horseshoes, targets with rubber-tipped arrows of 
harmless “guns”; crawling mechanical bugs which 
play football, tell fortunes, and run races; the fa 
miliar old game of pinning the tail on the donkey. 
Airninflated rubber balloons are fun and may be 
played over a net somewhat like volley ball. A 
“fish pond” with small toys, candies and nuts 
wrapped mysteriously, makes fun for children, big 
and little. Make the poles of light sticks, with 
string lines and wire hooks. 

Clear the rooms as much as possible where games 
are to be played; at least, remove the bric-a-brac, for 
accidents are always about, looking for something 
to happen to. 

After dinner, so that nobody can go to sleep and 
snore, we must have games in which every one cam 
join. Charades are honored by time as well as fa 
vored by all ages and dignities. Be sure to have 2 
good quantity of oddities for “dressing up,” for that 
makes a huge success of charades, and more ful 
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a fairy tale in pantomime. 
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for everybedy. Couch cevers and curtains, out-of- 
date clothes, scarfs, grain: sacks, twine whiskers, 
false-faces, burnt cork, and the descendants of. the 
Anglo-Saxons who used to have masking, or “mum- 
ming,” as their main Christmas diversion—there 
you have your good time assured! It’s fun to act 
cut names of goodies on the Christmas menu. 
“Blindman’s Buff” is another old Christmas game, 
but be careful not to let people risk broken bones 
by running on a slippery floor. Perhaps you would 
rather substitute “Ring the Bell.” Suspend a small 
bell on a cord from a doorway, and after turning 
him around three or four times, tell him to walk up 
and ring the bell_by hitting it with the stick. Each 
one is allowed three trials at a turn. Or, you might 
hang a large paper bag of wrapped candies or nuts 
instead of the bell, and proceed in the same way. A 
lucky stroke will bring down the sweets in a show- 
er, and the game will end in a scramble for them. 
Oddly enough, children enjoy the bag of candies 
more than the bell. Another old blindfold game is 
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played in much the same way, but the object.is to 
blow out a lighted candle held by another player at 
a distance of three or four feet from the blindfolded 
player. 

For a quiet evening after a lively day, few pas- 
times are so good as the reading aloud of a Christ- 
mas story. “The Story of the Other Wise man,” 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, is splendid for the purpose, 
and thrilling under the spell of a good reader. It 
takes a little over an hour, if I remember rightly. 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” is longer, but the story 
of Tiny Tim grows dearer with the years. There 
are other excellent stories, and poems, too. “Where 
Love Is, There Is God, Also,” by Tolstoi, while not 
a Christmas story like the others, is full of that 
spirit, and while short, is powerful. Very pleasant 
are Washington Irving’s Christmas papers. Even 
if you don’t expect to read them aloud, hunt up your 
old “Sketch Book” and read them again. They will 
give you a happy hour and the good old spirit of 
“Merrie Christmas.” 


If you want something extra nice, work up some 
tableaux and ask in everybody to see them. They 
are easy to give well, and seem to fit in with holi- 
day celebrations. If you have a stereopticon, you 
can rent sets of Christmas slides; or with a post- 
card projector you can use sets of penny pictures 
Of course, the “living pictures” are best. 

A pleasant ending to Christmas is the singing of 
old songs, while the candles burn again on the tree 
and mantel, and the pine decorations flame in the 
fireplace to light the next year to plenty and happi- 
ness. Even if we can't carry a tune, we can carry 
the words with the old Squire: 

“°Tis thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 

With guiltless mirth, 

And givest me Wassaile bowls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink; 

Lord, ‘tis Thy pienty-dropping hand 
That soiles my land; 

And giv’st me for my bushell sowne 
Twice ten fur one.” 


PLANNING THE CHRISTMAS TABLEAU 


An Impressive and Beautiful Way of Celebrating the Day 


es an impressive celebration of Christmas, the 

tableau is one of the easiest to arrange, and 
the most satisfying. With one or two rehearsals, 
it can be nearly perfect, as there is nothing to 
learn to speak, the necessary readings and ex- 
planations being made by a reader who is concealed 
by a curtain. 

4 wide doorway between two rooms is ideal for 
the scenes of the tableau, if it is to be given at 
the home. The second room is used as a refuge 
for the actors, and is screened from sight of the 
audience by curtains hung over a framework, form- 
ing the back part of the stage. An old-fashioned 

rge “clothes horse” is ideal, but some sturdy 
piece of furniture should be pushed against it to 
keep it from collapsing. The curtains of the door- 
way may be opened by two little folks who are 
dressed as pages or fairies, when a scene is ready 
for the audience, seated in semi-circular rows be- 
fore the stage. 

The lights for the occasion may be supplied by 
an electric or acetylene spotlight from in front. 
\ very strong flashlight would do in a small place. 
The colors of the lights may be changed by means 
of colored tissue or glass. 

A very pretty background for the stage may be 
made by hanging dark blue cambric, with stars 
of silver paper pasted on lightly. If the program 
s accompanied by Christmas carols, have them sing 
ihe songs here, carrying lighted candles. 

The nature of the tableaux is unlimited But 

irely nothing could be nicer for children to give 
than seenes taken from Mother Goose. So many 
of these dear old rhymes have been set to music, 
that it would be possible to have the verse sung 
by three or four little folks who were dressed in 
eeping suits, and carrying good-night candles, and 
then show the picture of Simple Simon, or Boy Blue, 
or Little Miss Muffett. But the repeating of the 
thyme is nearly as good. Have the smaller chil- 


dren give ten or twelve of these short scenes, and 


then join the audience, while older children give 
“Cinderella” is one 
f these tales that never loses its charm. “The 
Three Bears” can be made very funny. “Snow 
White” and “Patient. Griselda” and “The Tin Sol- 
er” work up well. 

The reader will have the passages selected which 
arry on the story, and will pause while the scenes 
re neing shown. This is much better than to try to 
carry on the reading and acting at the same time. 


By N. L. Blue 


But for the real Christmas tabieau, nothing can 
quite compare with scenes from the “Christmas 
Story.” While such a tableau is usually given by 
older people, children can also do it very beau- 
tifully and in a spirit of the most touching rev- 
erence. 

Various arrangements of these tableaux have 
heen made. Fer an ambitious production for pre- 
sentation in a church or school, a fine one is 
that by Jane Taylor Miller, which is published by 
the national board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, in New York City. Its scenes are 
adapted from “Ben Hur.” It is called “The Christ- 
mas Story,” and is suitable for productien by the 
grown-ups. 

An easy presentation of this tableau may be 
arranged at the home, with verses from the Gospels 
as readings, and carols sung or played softly ag 
the different scenes are shown. The following is 
a suggestion: 

I. The Angel appears to Mary. 

Reading: “And the Angel came unto Mary and 
said, “Hail, thou that art highly favored, the Lord 
is with thee; blessed art thou among women. Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found favor with God. 
Thou shalt bring forth a son, and shalt call his 
name Jesus. He shall be great and shall be called 
Son of the Highest, and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end.” 

(Mary is shown kneeling, as the Angel stands 
hefore her. Use rose-colored light.) 

II. The Wise Men at Herod’s Court. 

Reading: St. Matthew, Chapter 2, verses 1 to 10, 
inclusive. 

(Wise Men are shown in consultation with King 
Herod. Use rich draperies and ornaments. Striped 
couch covers, scarfs, gold and silver paper and 
red and purple lights give a fine effect in this 
scene.) 

During the scene, the chorus behind the screen 
sings, “There’s a Song in the Air.” 

III. Angels Appear to the Shepherds. 


Reading: 
elusive. 

(Shepherds shown sitting about a fire, a pile 
of short sticks, over a red-covered flashlight. They 
wear rough garments, sandals, ete. The Angels 
are in white, with wings that are made by gather- 
ing a length of cheesecloth midway, fastening it 
between the shoulders, and attaching the ends by 
loops to the little fingers.) 

During the scene, the singing of two 
‘Angels From the Realms of Glory.” 

IV. The Shepherds and Wise Men Worship the 
jabe. 

Reading: 
clusive. 


St. Luke, Chapter 2, verses to 15, in- 


stanzas of 


St. Luke, chapter 2, verses 16 to 20, in- 


(Mary is shown bending over the manger, from 
Which a bright light shines upon her face. This 
should be the only light, except for a rude lantern 
or two carried by the shepherds These may be 
nade of pasteboard and tissue paper, and lighted 
with candles. The Wise Men offer their gifts.) 

“Silent Night” is sung during this scene 

Care should be taken in choosing the characters 
to take the various parts, especially that of Mary. 
The costumes can be arranged by suggestions from 
pictures by the old masters. Small prints of these 
pictures can be bought for two or three cents 
apiece from picture companies, and the scenes 
may be based directly on the pictures to a great 
extent Use only the light in the manger to rep 
resent the Christ Child. The readings should be 
given slowly and impressively before the curtains 
are drawn aside to show the scene. 
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A Typical Cow of the English Longhorn Breed, 


to face with 
very likely 
been suddenly 
place of the 


should come face 


bull, he would 


F AN Iowa farmer 
an English Longhorn 
think for an instant that he had 
transplanted back to the time and 
Texas steer. In so far as horrs are concerned, an 
English Longhorn of today can favorably compare 
with the best traditions that have survived concern- 
ing the once famous “Texas Longhorn.” But while 
the early southwestern steer was mainly composed 
of hide and horn, the English Longhorn is in many 
respects a valuable animal. Its large 
4 generous amount of fine quality beef and cows of 
the breed often give a yield of from five thousand 
to seven thousand pounds of milk yearly. 
The Longhorn is an interesting ani 


frame carries 





By D. F. Malin 


Among the most interesting cattle in 
Britain are the pure white park cattle. 
These animals are of a dazzling white color 
with black muzzle and ears. Some authori- 
ties believe them to be direct descendants 
of the gigantic wild bulls that roamed the 
European forests in the time of Julius 
Caesar. Certainly the appearance of the 
shaggy-maned park bull with his heavy head 
and forequarters suggests a similarity to 
the best description available of the ancient 
aurochs or “bos urus.” Other students of 
cattle lore believe that these wild cattle are 
simply an undomesticated strain which de- 
veloped originally from the same strain 
that produced other Pritish breeds. 

Cows and calves of the breed are ordinar- 
ily timid. Some bulls, however, possess a 
ferocity of disposition which, in comparison, would 
make the average dairy bull seem as gentle as a 
calf. For a great many years the park cattle have 
been kept chiefly as ornaments for the estates of 
wealthy men. In late years, however, a herd book 
association has been formed and the breed now has 
its classification at the Royal Show. The cattle of 
this sort are said to be remarkably free from tuber- 
culosis. 

Among its other bovine oddities, Great Britain 
possesses the only breed of horned black cattle. The 
Welsh Black cattle are common to Wales and 
western England, and are regarded with favor by 
many beef producers in those sections. Cattle of 


FARMYARDS THAT RIVAL MENAGERIES 


Farmers Abroad Favor Breeds of Cattle That Look Like Freaks to Americans 





mals. The Blue Albion breed is being developed 
along dual purpose lines. Another breed of blue-roan 
cattle is common in Belgium. 

The cattle of Continental Europe do not repre- 
sent such a great variety of types as those of Great 
Britain. There are, however, a few breeds of dis- 
tinct interest. The principal beef breed of France 
is the Charolaise, a type which is large framed, 
heavy boned and rather late maturing. The big 
white oxen of the Charolaise breed do much of the 
farm work in certain sections of France French 
dairy cattle are largely of the Normandy variety, 
which is not greatly different in color or conforma- 
tion from the Guernsey. 

Switzerland is a small country, but its cattlemen 
boast of the largest breed of cattle known to cattle- 
men. The Simmenthaler breed, with its hardiness 
and great size, is peculiarly adapted to Swiss con- 
ditions. It is essentially a dual purpose breed, the 
cows being good milkers and the bullocks attaining 
a great weight. Cows of this breed commonly weigh 
from 1,800 to 2,000 pounds in breeding condition, 
and the bulls are correspondingly heavier. 

A white-faced black calf occasionally appears on 
American farms as a product of cross-breeding. In 
Holland, however, there is a distinct and’ numerous 
breed which features this marking. The white-faced 
black Groningen cattle are common in Holland, but 
have never been exported to any extent because they 
are inferior to the Holstein in milking ability. 

Denmark has a breed of red dairy cattle that does 
not closely resemble any other breed. Sweden has a 
number of distinctive breeds, including one which 
is polled and pure white in color. Hungary has a 

race of white cattle that bear horns of 





mal for a number of reasons, including 
of course, its grotesque appearance, ac- 
centuated by the extreme spread of 
horn, which reaches five feet in some 
animals. The color of the Longhorn 
might very have been the 
source of the term, “brindle cow,” for 
the coat of this breed is truly brindled 
in a peculiar fashion, combining the 
three factors of black, white and red. 
The resulting appearance is a brownish 
or bluish brindle. In fall coat, the 
Longhorn should icecording to 
its breeders, a “bloom like that of a 
ripe grape.” A white stripe along the 
back and a white patch upon the thigh 
are also charcteristic marking 
The Longhorn first 
of cattle to be improved by 
breeding Robert Bakewell, of 
ley, Leicestershire, 
known to almost every student of ani- 
mal breeding as the first live stock 
man to apply the principles of in-and- 
in breeding and line breeding, began 
work in improving the Longhorns 
about the year 1750. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century, the Longhern was _ seriously 
worsted in competition with the more refined, early- 
maturing Shorthorn. Today there are but twenty- 
seven herds of Longhorns in Great Britain. 
Another British breed of cattle that is little known 
in this country is the West Highland. Its shaggy 
length of coat and tilt of horn makes the Highlander 
a picturesque figure in its native setting of Scot- 
tish crags. The shagginess of the West Highland 
suggests hardiness, a trait which it possesses in a 
degree not excelled by any other breed. The breed 
is peculiarly suited to the cold, bleak highlands 
of western Scotland. These cattle produce beef un- 
der conditions which would handicap any 
of our common breeds. Highland cattle vary widely 
in color, some being black and others red or yellow. 
One of the curiosities of the race is the 
Dexter-Kerry, the little cow of Ireland. The Dexters 
and Kerrys are really separate breeds, but are con- 
sidered together because of their similarity of type. 
Many animals of the breed are scarcely more than 
three feet tall, and the usual weights at maturity 
are from 500 to 900 pounds. The cows are excellent 
milkers for their size, frequently producing 5,000 to 
6,000 pounds of miik in a year with ordinary care. 
The Dexter-Kerry nay be called the Shetland pony 
of the cattle species, altho it is not so marked a 
dwarf as the popular Shetland pony. 
Gloucestershire, England, has its own distinctive 
breed of dairy cows, which is not found in other 
parts of the world. The Gloucestershire cow might 
be termed the “white-tailed breed,” since a con- 
spicuous feature of her markings is a white strip 
along the back and a white tail. The body color is 
a dark red, usually known as “brown.” The Glouces- 
tershire cows are said to be good grazers and fair 
milkers. 
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this breed attain about the same weights at matur- 


In form, however, the Welsh 
compact and _ short- 


ity as Aberdeen Angus 
breed is not so symmetrical, 
legged as the “Doddie.” 

Most American farmers have seen representatives 
of the black Gailoway breed, but few have ever seen 
a white-belted Galloway. In northern England and 
Scotland there are a number of herds of cattle of 
Galloway type which show the white belt around 
the body in the same fashion as the Hampshire 
hog and the Dutch Belted cow. 
ways are low-set and show the curly 
coat, but the cows of the breed show a 
milking ability than the ordi- 
nary Galloway. This is consid- 
ered by some cattlemen to indi- 
cate that the belted type was de- 
veloped by crossing with Dutch 
cattle 

Devons and Sussex cattle are 
common breeds in Great Britain. 


The Belted Gallo- 
Galloway 
greater 


Animals of these two breeds 
are quite similar, being of a 
deep red color and targe and 


beefy of frame. Quite a num- 
ber of Devons and a few Sussex 
cattle have been brought to the 
United States. Devon oxen for- 
merly were a common sight in 
the New England states. 

The Blue Albion is probably 
the latest to be added to the 
large collection of the Fnglish 
breeds. As the name implies, 
animals of this breed are blue- 
roan or blue gray in color, hav- 
ing been produced originally 
by mating black and white ani- 





\ 





A Brahma Bull, Showing the Hump Characteristic of the Breed. 


a length that rivals those of the Eng- 
lish Longhorns. 

From their humped appearance, the 
cattle of the Orient might suggest a re- 


lationship to the camel. They are, 
however, a distinctly bovine race. The 
accompanying illustration of a good 


type of Brahma bull shows the hump 

on the back which is characteristic 

of Oriental cattle. This photograph 
was taken in Texas, rather than in 

India, since this bull was one of a 

number that were imported to Texas 
. for cross-breeding purposes. 3rahma 

cattle can stand heat, insect pests and 
scarcity of fodder much better than 
can our breeds of cattle, and some 
ranchmen in the southwestern states 
believe that the cross-breds from na- 
tive cows and Brahma bulls will make 
beef more efficiently than ordinary 
breeds in a hot, dry climate. 

Another type of humped cattle is 
found in the Red Africander, native 
to South Africa. These cattle are a 
dark red in color, they have a wider 

spread of horn than the Brahma, and the hump 
is not so accentuated in the Africander as it is in 
the Brahma. 

A study of some of the strange cattle types of for- 
eign countries does not present much that can be 
practically applied by the American breeder. It 
does however, reveal a number of kinds of cattle 
that are highly interesting because of their contrast 
to American breeds. The wide variability of the cat- 
tle in different lands and climates is a tribute to 
to the skill of man and of nature in modifying the 
type of animals to meet the conditions with which 
they must cope, 
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INTERNATIONAL LIVE FARMER SHOW 


Report of a New Kind of Agricultural Exposition, Held A. D. 1953 




















By David G. N. 


thing down to date. He is among farmers what the 
Aegilops ovata is to the race of wheat. Aegilops 
ovata, as you know, is an ancestral wheat which 
bears but one grain to the head. 

A study of the troglodyte exhibit proved that I was 
right. In the exhibit was a scrawny fellow with 
straw in his whiskers, who told me with pride that 
he had: helped to burn a harvesting machine in Min- 
nesota back in the 1870’s. A bull-necked fellow was 
boasting of the fight he had made against the farm- 
ers’ codperative movement in Nebraska. It was 
socialistic, he said. And whom should I see finally 
but old Reuben Hazbin. I remembered Reuben as 
the Michigan farmer who circulated petitions to 
have Alaska barred from the Union because the 
pernicious Thaddeus Horn, originator of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Live Farmers, lived there. 

“Reuben Hazbin, of all men!” I cried. “Whatever 
got you into an exhibition of live farmers?” 

Reuben started to talk, but my guide hastily 
pulled me away. “He’d asphyxiate us with his de- 
cayed notions,” the faithful fellow said. He ex- 
plained that the exposition committee had thought 
it wise to install, for purposes of contrast, a few 
exhibits of non-live farmers. Thoro- 
breds, the committee had decided, 
will look all the better for the pres- 
ence of a scrub or two. 

Thus, this exhibit of troglodyte 
farmers, farmers who are dead but 
don’t know it, was gotten together. 
T discovered later an exhibit of farm- 
ers who milk mongrel cows and plant 
their potato culls and who do not ra- 
tate their crops or fix up a conven- 


“In His Hand He Held a Whip, and By His Side Stood As Fine ient water supply for their wives’ 


a Specimen of Baby Beef As 1 Have Ever Seen.” 


| HAD not supposed there were so many breeds of 

farmers in the world. The exhibition hall is of 
bewildering size. Yet every exhibit space is full, 
and, as my faithful and very necessary guide in- 
forms me, some of the exhibits have overflowed into 
circus tents on the outside. 

As most of my readers*know, this is the first In- 
ternational Live Farmer Show ever held. The pro- 
ject is not a new one. The idea was first broached 
in the year 1927 by President Thaddeus Horn, of the 
Northern Alaska Reindeer Breeders’ Association. 

“It reflects upon our intelligence,’”’ Mr. Horn wrote 
to his favorite live stock journal that year, “that. 
we did not think of this long ago. We knew what 
had been done in the improvement of reindeer and 
other stock thru local and international exhibitions 
of these animals. There is nothing like the sight of 
a good thing to put a poor thing in bad. How stupid 
not to have been improving the farmer by exhibi- 
tions all these years of thorobreds among them! 


Mr. Horn had such confidence in the acceptance 
of his idea that he radioed Chicago for an option on 
its largest hall for a live farmer exposition the fol- 
lowing fall, As the older among you will remember, 
he was to be disappointed. 

From Maine to Manitoba an outcry against his 
project arose. Not since the proposal, made a gen- 
eration before, to teach farming in schools and col- 
leges, had there been any such wave of protest 
from the agricultural world. 

| do remember, now I think of it. that hot objection 
was made in my own Missouri Valley country some 
years later when the sowing of sweet clover for pas- 
ture was first suggested. We had been fighting that 

tuff as a weed for forty years, and we knew that 
nothing would eat it. One of my neighbors, a radi- 
cal sort of fellow, did sow and pasture a patch of 
it, as we later learned. But he was smart enough 
to put it over in the middle of his farm, where he 
wasn’t likely to get caught. 

But sweet clover wasn’t turned down half as flat- 
'y as the International Life Farmer Exposition. That 
plan for improving the strains and the types of 
farmers made no hit at all. Horn, folks said, was 
\ disturber, bent on turning the world upside down. 
The old time farmer, they said, was good enough 
for them. They would not impugn the work of 
Providence by assuming to improve upon him. 

I may as well say now that in the farthest corner 
of the great exposition hall in which I am now 
writing this report is a very large exhibit, an 

cre or more, of farmers of the troglodyte breed. I 
had to look up troglodyte in the dictionary. It has 
several meanings. A troglodyte may be a man of the 
stone age stage of development, or it may be a sort 
of chimpanzee; and there is a species of wren by 
that name. 

Taking the definitions all together, I could see 
that whatever a troglodyte farnier is, he isn’t any- 


kitchens. These men were classi- 
fied with the troglodytes, but were 
crowded out of the troglodyte section for want of 
room. 

You will not be surprised, after what I have said, 
that altho Thaddeus Horn first conceived of such 
an exposition of live farmers in 1927, the first show 
was not held until this year of our Lord 1953. Good 
ideas take about as much time to grow as good 
trees. 

Now I will try, as well as I ean, considering the 
magnitude of the subject, to describe this most 
wonderful show. You will want to know first, of 
course, how the live farmers are classified for the 
judging ring. 

As you would guess, the exposition committee 
had great difficulty to decide. Since this is the first 
exhibit of live farmers ever held, the committee had 
only the experience of the live stock and poultry 
shows to guide them. Some members, taking their 
cue from the live stock international, proposed to 
classify the live farmers by weight and measure. 
They did not mean mere avoirdupois, of course, but 
financial bulk. What measure of a thorobred farm- 
er can there be, several committeemen demanded, 
but the financial return? 

This view of the proper test of farmer quality 
might have prevailed but for the ruse of an Iowa 
member of the committee, Joseph Harker, by name. 
While the debate raged, Harker brought before the 
committee a sample exhibit of farmers which he 
asked the committee to grade for place by the 
weight test. 

One of his exhibits was John Grimp, known far 
and wide as the champion tightwad of northern 
lowa. Grimp was a skillful farmer. He grew profit- 
able crops, and of his profits every bit went back 
into more farms. There wasn’t so much as a kitchen 
cabinet for Mrs. Grimp. 
As for money and time 
for anything outside his 
farms, there was not a 
bit. Grimp’s weight as 
a financially successful 
farmer scored, as the 
comniittee added it up, 
about a ton. 

Against Grimp went 
Kiichard Goodwin, known 
as one of the most pro- 
gressive farmers of the 
state. But when it came 
to casting up results, 
Goodwin had spent so 
much time on the local 
farmers’ organization 
end enterprises and in 
representing his county 
in the legislature, that 
his accumulated finan- 
cial weight was far be- 


low the rating secured by Grimp. To make it worse, 
much that Goodwin had gained he had spent in 
fixing up a modern house for his family and in gifts 
to the Red Cross and in other public-spirited ways. 

The committee looked at the score and then at 
Grimp and then at Goodwin. Then the member who 
had led the fight for the weight test arose and said: 
“I move that we forget the weight and measure 
test.”. The motion was adopted unanimously. 

The committee agreed at last that no arbitrary 
standards for the awarding of premiums would do 
at this stage of the live farmer show experimenf. 
“After all these years,” a wise member said, “we 
are still feeling our way, even in the grading of 
milk cows and chickens.”” The committee decided 
to make it a free-for-all, letting the standards of live 
farmer guality develop with the accumulation of 
experience in live farmer expositions. 

It was. this liberal spirit that opened the way for 
the troglodyte exhibit, which I have described. If } 
seem a bit vague in the account of the exposition 
which I am now to give you, you will understand 
the reason. It is because the exhibits themselves 
are in only a very roughly classified state. 

The committee had no difficulty, however, in 
agreeing upon three general classifications of live 
farmers. In the three are not included, of course, 
the troglodytes. They are, of course, not live farm- 
ers, but unconsciously dead ones. 

One whole wing of the building is given over, 
accordingly, to an artist exhibit. I sought out this 
department first, curious, in my ignorance, to know 
what a live farmer show could have to do with art 

Pausing at the section which-—as a large sign 
said-—was devoted to sculptors, I observed decked 
with a blue ribbon, a roughly dressed, tall man in 2@ 
slouch hat, beneath which showed a wealth of griz- 
zied hair. In his hand he held a small, harmless 
whip. By his side stood as fine a specimen of baby 
beef as I have ever set eyes on. A card on the wall 
told that this was Olaf Oleson, of North Dakota, 
winner of the sweepstakes in sculpture. 

Olaf Oleson, my guide told me, is the most noted 
name in all the annals of animal sculpture. With 
enly such simple materials as a little corn, some 
clover or alfalfa, and perhaps a bit of oil cake, Olaf 
Oleson can take a lean animal of fair quality and 
turn it into a thing of feed lot beauty. Oleson is 
not only a producer of great works of bovine art; 
he is one of the world’s besr judges of the works of 
other artists. He is chairman of the board cf judges 
at the great annual show of animal sculpture in 
Chicago. Men travel from far and near to his North 
Dakota feed lot to observe the chiseling of a perfect 
steer, and to study the works of art to be found 
there. 

At my request, the guide introduced me to Mr. 
Oleson. He proved to be a simple and unassuming 
gentleman. America is full of such artists as him- 
self, he assured me. Men and women who find hap- 
piness in the pure joy of discovering and developing 
perfect beauty in steers or cows or pigs or chickens 
are to be found, he thought, on half the farms of 
the land. 

He had chosen to be a farmer because he felt 
attracted to art. The farm is the perfect opportunity 
for the artist, Mr. Oleson maintained. “Look fur- 
ther,” he said, and you will see for yourself that } 
am right.” 

I did look further, and it was as he had said. J 
found on exhibition Mrs. Anna Olga, of Missouri, a 
widow dependent upon her own efforts for support, 
who had produced a Rhode Island Red strain of 
poultry which puts Titian to shame for the richness 
and delicacy of its coloring. 

“I've read about poor artists livng in city gar- 





Hazbin, Circulating a Subscription Paper to Build a Monument to Thaddeus 
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rets,” Mrs. Olga said to me compassionately. “If 
only they knew how much better a place for a poor 
artist a poultry farm is!’ 

Beside Olga, the painter, Illinois 
woman who had won a prize in sculpture. She had 
modeled, by skillful work with her chickens, a new 
type of egg that was of most surpassing grace and 
weight 

A full section is given over, so numerous are the 
exhibits, to sculptors in swine. The carvers of fruit 
trees and the painters of fruit on the tree and vine 
are here by hundreds. 

I remembered as I viewed exhibits one of 
Thaddeus Horn’s favorite dreams. He used to hold 
that by means of such exhibitions of artists the pro- 
fession of farming as a whole could be raised to the 
rank of the fine arts. Once get farming up to that 
level, he used to and farming and civilization 
will be Then folks will farm for the pure joy 
of farming. The money value of their work will still 
be important, but that will be added unto us along 
with the rest. 


stood an 


Mrs. 


these 


Say, 


safe. 


Thaddeus died long before his dream of an Inter 
national Live Farmer Show was realized. Fortu- 
nately others had caught his vision and carried it 


on. They even enlarged upon it. For, as a matter 
of fact, not every one is, like Olaf Oleson and Mrs. 
Olga, of the artistic temperament. Half of us, per- 
haps, lean to that line of farming. That leaves 
another half to be considered, and so the exposition 
committee set aside a wing of the great building for 
an exhibit of live farmer scientists. 

Here are displayed live farmers 


whose satisfac- 


tion comes not from producing works of art, but 
from adding to knowledge. The very first exhibit 
{ saw was George Closter, of whom you have all 
heard. He was decked with a blue ribbon for 


producing and giving to the world the suck- 
erless corn. There isn’t a drop of artist blood 
in that man, but he is no Ie devoted for that 
He just loves to delve for facts, and he comes 
up radiant with this cornstalk of his. 

Some with blue or red ribbons are 
farmers who study the botany of their farms, 
and are, in consequence, notably successful 


here, 
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in coping with weeds. My guide told me, incidental- 
ly, that he had made inquiry in the troglodyte ex- 
nibit, and not a man there knew the secret of the 
cocklebur’s seed. There are exhibits also of farmers 
who have taken special interest in animals and 
Not a troglodyte, the guide tells me, knows 
enovgh of the way of a gopher in his runway to 
have the least chance of poisoning or trapping one. 

A full acre of the hall is given to live farmers 
with a scientific bent for machinery—happy fellows, 
asking nothing of their lot but that the wheels go 
round as they should. There is a Nebraska farmer 
here who knows the stars. Then the exhibit of live 
farm women and children! It will have to be de- 
scribed some other time. Mrs. Amanda Steubel. of 
Wisconsin, an artist in natural butter color; Mrs. 
Lydia Foxworthy, of Kansas, famous for her mosaics 
of old-fashioned garden flowers; acres of children— 
the boys with their pig club pets, the girls as pink 
from exercise and friendship with flowers as any 
girl could want to be. These and thousands more 
are here, not to mention the ill-fed, poorly schooled 
children of the troglodyte section. 

But I must hasten to the third great class of live 
farmers into which the show is divided. We have 
had the artists and the scientists. Now we come to 
the society farmer. 

It pleases me to report that the greater number 
of exhibits in the first two classes are entered also 
in this last one Olaf Oleson put it in a nutshell 
when I ran across him after the gates closed one 
evening. He was hiking down the road at the head 
of a troop of Boy Scouts. 

“Neither sculpturing steers nor plowing for facts 
is enough,” he said. “A live farmer has got to be 


insects. 


a good neighbor.” 








Well, it would inspire you to see this exhibit of 
live farmers classified according to neighborliness. 
By the way, let me do justice to the troglodyte sec- 
tion. The society score of that section is in some 
points high. What should I see but old Reuben 
Hazbin weating a blue ribbon for notable service to 
sick neighbors. But when it came to the wider fields 
of neighborliness, the troglodytes, I am sorry to 
say, fall back into their old rut. Not one of them 
figured in the awards for service in maintaining 
their local farmers’ elevator. In connection with 
farmer political problems, their only activity con- 
sisted in voting their party ticket. 

There could be no sweepstakes in this department 
of the live farmer show. The variety of virtues is 
too great for that. There are workers in Grange 
and Farm Bureau and Farmers’ Union; leaders in 
efforts for better government; men who work for 
good market roads and women who telephoned all 
election day getting out votes against a scalawag 
sheriff. There are men who spend half their time 
without pay helping make cooperative stores go. 
You will be interested to know that Richard Good- 
win the man who was outscored by John Grimp in 
the weight test, has been decorated with a blue 
ribbon for his many and varied services as a society 
farmer. 

The extraordinary success of this first Interna- 
tional Live Farmer Show insures it hereafter as an 
annual event. Registration of next year’s exhibits 
has already begun. Several thousand farmers of 
both sexes have signified their intention to go into 
training at once to qualify as exhibits, either artis- 
tic, scientific or social, in next year’s Live Farmer 
Show. A rumor is afloat that John Grimp has joined 
the northern Iowa farmers’ club and bought his wife 
an electric lighting plant, in the hope of 
being able to win an award next year as a 
society farmer. 

And as I close this 


account, who should 


come along but old Reuben Hazbin, circu- 
lating a subscription paper to build a mon- 
ument in memory of Thaddeus Horn, who 
was the father of the International Live 


Farmer Exposition. 





ADMINISTRATION BACKS RURAL CREDITS 


Favorable Action On Farm Credit Legislation To Be Urged By President 


ECENT events indicate that President Harding 

is determined to have favorable action on farm 
credit legislation this winter if such a thing is pos- 
sible. A statement carried in the papers Friday 
morning last, on the authority of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace and Senator Lodge, reported a con- 
ference held at the White House, Thanksgiving af- 
ernoon and attended by a number of senators, called 
by the president to consider this matter. The state- 
ment was rather general in its terms, but indicates 
that an effort is being made to enact a bill which 
will include the best parts of a number of bills that 
have been introduced during the past six months. 
It will provide for voluntary formation 


been made that if necessary they will run a filibus- 
ter against it, even to the extent of holding up some 
of the department appropriation bills. 

The success of a skillfully conducted filibuster 
has been illustrated this week. The democratic 
members are violently opposed to the anti-lynching 
bill, and a few days since served notice that they 
would not permit it to be passed. Since then they 
have succeeded in stopping all business in the sen- 
ate by making dilatory motions of one sort or an- 
other, demanding roll calls, etc. The senate rules 
seem to permit this method of delaying legislation. 
Evidently those who want to pass the anti-lynching 


bill will have to yield soon»and lay it aside if they 
want any business transacted. Senator La Follette, 
who has announced his opposition to the subsidy 
bill, has in times past successfully conducted fili- 
busters. He has had long experience and knows 
how. With the help of others who are against the 
shipping bill, he could probably prevent its passage 
even if there should be a majority for it. Of this 
latter there seems to be no certainty, altho its 
friends are hopeful if it comes to a vote. 

The Armour-Morris proposed merger seems to be 
still hanging fire. According to a statement coming 
from someone at the White House, the matter is 
now entirely in the hands of Secretary 





of live stock credit associations, which 
will lend directiy on live stock in the 
big western stock states. This provi 
sion will evidently be drawn after the 
plan which Mr. Meyer, of the War Fi 
nance Corporation, has been pushing 
vigorously for some time. Another part 
will be the setting up of federal loan 
banks as part of the federal farm loan 
system, agencies to rediscount 
farm notes in the hands of local banks, 
the purpose being to provide for a sys- 
tem of intermediate credit. A _ third 
part will provide for the extension of 
the maximum mortgage loan by the 
farm land banks to $25,000 instead of 
$10,000 as it is now. No doubt there 
are other details which have not been 
worked out. The proposed bill. is not 
available at this writing. The impor- 
tant thing is that the president has de- 
termined that an adequate farm credit 
measure shall be pushed thru the short 
session if he can do it Now, if the 
various farm organization spokesmen 


these 
newal. 


doing so. 


month. 


duct a farm paper. 


subscription in, and let the paper drop without 


once and he will forward it to us. 


laces’ Farmer? 


WILL YOU HELP? 


4 OR more than twenty-seven years, Wallaces’ Farmer has been one 

of the few farm papers published that requires payment in advance 
for all subscriptions, and stops when the time is out 
Practically all of our subscribers agree that this is the right way to con- 
They approve of and endorse our policy, but some- 
times they punish us for our fairness to them by overlooking their re- 
They keep thinking they will renew, but forget to send their 
intention of 


i any real 


Most of our subscriptions are sentin during the winter months. 
is the season, likewise, for renewals. 
during these months, will receive a request for the renewal of their sub- 
scriptions, and we ask you to help us by sending in your renewals prompt- 
ly. We would especially appreciate receiving renewals by the 10th of the 
If you subscribe thru a Club Raiser, hand vour renewal to him at 
If there is no Club Raiser near you, why 
not get two or more of your neighbors interested in subscribing for Wal- 
Three subscriptions sent to us at one time will entitle you 
to the club rate of 75 cents a year, saving 25 cents on your own subscrip- 
tion and likewise 25 cents for each of your neighbors. 
appreciate your calling their a@tention to Wallaces’ Farmer and the work 
it is doing in a constructive way for the agriculture of the corn belt. 


unless renewed. 


Our subscribers from time to time 


We believe they will 


Wallace. He has had the members of 
the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration at work making an investiga- 
tion for a conple of weeks, but has 
not consented to make any statements 
for the public. A resolution was intro- 
duced in the senate requesting the Sec- 
retary to present to the senate full in- 
formation concerning the proposed 
merger, but this resolution has not yet 
been passed. It is reported that a deci- 
sion will be forthcoming before long. 
The sentiment among senators and 
congressmen seems to be against the 
merger, and it is said that many pro- 
tests have also been made by farmers 
and live stock associations, altho, as 
previously reported, Mr. Howard, of 
the Farm Bureau Federation, has come 
out in favor of it. 

Senator Norris, chairman of the sen- 
ate committee on agriculture, has intro 
duced a bill to create a government 
agency for the marketing of farm prod 
ucts. The board will consist of the Sec- 


This 











will get together and push, the way : r retary of Agriculture and two members 
seems clear The full-page announcement on our back cover last week will give you to be appointed by the president. The 

. ; : : ag ides he > adj » "ag Le acre’ War > rj : . i z - a . ‘ 

The ship subsidy bill went thru the a good ide a of what the leading fe atures of Wallace s’ Farmer will be for association will have a capital stock of 
house with a majority of twenty-four 1923. You will find in this issue a Christmas suggestion which will inter- $100,000,000. It will be authorized to 
votes. Many of the western congress- est you. We offer, as you will note, to mail a Christmas card bearing your build warehouses and to buy and sell 
men, including most of those from name to any friend to whom you order the paper sent. By sending us farm crops, the purpose being to reduce 


three subscriptions you can secure the three for $2.25. If one is your 
amendments were made which seemed own, your paper will be marked up one year from the time it expires, so 
to make the bill more acceptable to that you can take care of your own renewal in sending in Christmas sub- 
many who had before opposed it. It SCERPUORE. i 

now goes to the senate, where it is pre- We believe our subscribers will be glad to help us by sending in their 
dicted it will have a hard time. A very renewals promptly and likewise in introducing Wallaces’ Farmer to their 
iaflvential group of western senators neighbors. It is codperation which we will very much appreciate. 


are opposing it, and the statement has 


the cost of marketing and to seek for- 
eign markets for our surplus. No doubt 
hearings will be held soon. 

A dispatch from Argentina is to the 
effect that a steamer carrying one hun- 
dred and sixty tons of frozen beef is 
on its way to New York, and that other 
shipments will follow. 


lowa, voted against it. A number of 
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Som people who: are unfriendly to the farmers’ 
ith elevator movement have been coming out in the 
last year or so to parade the difficulties which farm- 


= er companies have been experiencing during the 
ont decline in grain prices, and to predict that the farm- 
is ers’ elevator movement is on the toboggan. On the 
ge other hand, we hear the voices of certain people who 
in ire officially connected with the farmers’ elevator 
for movement speaking in the most complacent tones 


all about 700 farmers’ elevators in the state doing a 


ag 200.000,000-bushel business successfully and at a 
me ereat saving to the farmers, and never so much as 
0. hinting that anything is amiss anywhere in the 
od- system. 
in Probably both these views are somewhat distort- 
ue ed. It is very easy for anyone to make broad gen- 
sty eralizations on the basis of a few instances which 
fall within his field of observation. In order that we 
1a- might have a broad and impartial view of the whole 
an situation, the lowa experiment station for a year 
its and a half past has been making an intensive study 
of of farmers’ elevators in the state. A bulletin is now 
ito in press which will present a bird's-eye view of the 
is- movement as a whole, from the old Granger days 
er to the present. But I am taking this opportunity 
ed of saying a few words to the readers of Wallaces’ 
ife Farmer in a more direct and personal way than 
of could be done in an experiment station bulletin. 
a In spite of the fact that the claim of 700 farmers’ 


elevators in Towa is a 37 per cent exaggeration and 
ld 200,000,000 bushels is about double what they han- 
dle, yet it is a big business running up to a total of 


u- 

n- over $100,000.000 a year, including the side lines 
ho carried by the elevators. The history of its growth 
ve from small and unsnecessful beginnings up to this 


great volume is both interesting and inspiring. But 
the business man looks backward only enough to 
learn the wholesale lessons taught by past experi- 
ence. In the main, he has to keep his eyes directed 
ahead so that he may foresee every possible emer- 
geney or danger and make preparations in advance 
to avoid or safely meet it. An honest facing of the 
actual situation will show very clearly that the 
present and future outlook is one of splendid possi- 
bilities but also one which is fraught with a consid- 


wi 


4y erable amount of difficulty and even danger. 
‘ Elevator Movement Cannot Collapse 
li- Our extended study of the matter has convinced 
v3 us thoroly that there is not the slightest likelihood 
1e that the farmers’ elevator movement will or could 
re collapse. It is too solidly established, too firmly 
is rooted in the business affairs and personal senti- 
ts ment of the farmers of over five hundred communi- 
ties in the state. This in spite of the fact that there 
ye have been a few spectacular failures even of com- 
Zz panies which were supposed to be among the strong- 
is est in the state. 
“y I venture to say that if the whole farmers’ ele- 
of \ator movement of the state could be swept off the 
g- map today that tomorrow morning the rural phones 
a- over a large part of the state would be jingling with 
1s telephone calls making arrangements for the calling 
rr of meetings to start new companies. If by chance 
ies ome of the neighborhoods did not start such a 
C- movement at once, tf am mighty sure they would be 
n- getting busy before the vear was out. The Iowa 
d farmer has learned by his own experience and the 
sf experience of his father that he needs to have a 
i- tate-wide system of farmers’ elevators in order to 
. niake a satisfactory local market for his grain. The 
d thing that he has not sufficiently learned from the 
e experience of the fifty years during which this work 
% has been going forward, is the proper type of organ- 
3 zation and business management to give these com- 
3 panies their maximum success in the handling of 
if the business. Such failures as have cecurred during 
a the testing time of these last few vears, seem to 
my mind to reveal very distinctly the shortcomings 
.- of the business organization which has grown up 
: more or less hit or miss in 500 local communities 
t over the state. Even recent unpleasant experiences 
1 may be worth all they have cost if they are made the 
' basis of a thorogoing revision of that organization. 
3 If we really believe in the value and soundness of 
“i the farmers’ elevator movement, and I for one most 
f emphatically do, the time is ripe for a good, old- 
“ fashioned revival in which we decide to search out 
' all our secret shortcomings, purge them away, and 
e ‘art a triumphant march forward to finer and better 
‘. nd bigger things than ever have been known in 
t t farmers’ elevator mevement. Just to set up a 
kood, broad target that the rest of the folks can 
e oot at, I am going io state as briefly and plainly 
a “s [ can what I believe are the essential changes 


hat should now be irtreduced. 

rhe first order of business should be to make the 
farmers’ elevator companies of the state coopera- 
tive. Only about a third of them were organized or 


Bu E. G. Nourse 





PIONEER SPIRIT NEEDED 
Too many farmers and co-operators 
have forgotten the splendid fight that the 
pioneer farmer elevators waged for better 
marketing of the farmers grain back in the 
early years of the century. The vigor of that 
early movement has been permitted to die 
down; farmers today take their co-opera- 
tive elevaters too much for granted and 
lack the fighting Joyalty that won success 
for the cause of co-operation in earlier 
days. In this article, E. G. Nourse urges 
that farmers revive the spirit of the old 
days and bring to the solution of the newer 
problems of grain marketing the same 
vigor that smashed the monopoly of the 

old line companies twenty years ago. 











have been reorganized under the codperative law 
of 1915 which, by the way, provides only a semi- 
cooperative type of organization. While a majority 
of the companies doubtless have a coéperative in- 
tention, the present form of organization does not 
put up sufficient safeguards. It does not make sure 
that the farmers’ elevator will be supported by all 
or a majority of the grain producers of the com- 
munity and will operate strictly as a mutual 
organization for them all. Generally speaking, the 
burden of supplving the capital and carrying the re- 
sponsibilities of the company is left to a compara- 
tively small group in the community. As a result, 
the burden talls heavily on the shoulders of a few 
where it should be borne lightly by all. 

Likewise, any savings or profits which are de- 
rived from the business of non-stockholders either 
go to the stockholders as a distribution of profits 
from business done with the general public, which 
is absolutely contrary to the principles of coépera- 
tion, or else these profits go to outsiders who have 
in no way coéperated in the setting up and main- 
tenance of the organization thru whose operations 
they were produced. The really loyal supporters of 
the codperative idea have time and again been left 
liolding the sack, while the rest of the community 
enjoyed the benefits of their sacrifice. 


service 


New Law Offers a Real Opportunity 

No farmers’ elevator has been incorporated under 
the new coéperative law which became operative a 
year and a half ago. Only a few elevators have been 
organized during that time, to be sure, but it strikes 
me that the new law offers a real opportunity for 
any elevator company which might be reorganizing 
as a result of recent financial difficulties. I am 
aware that if the member of a prospective elevator 
asks the small town lawyer (and T understand also 
the organizers of the State Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association) about the new law, he is usually told 
that an elevator can not organize under this plan 
because it is a non-stock law, whereas the elevator 
needs a considerable capital. This is simply a case 
of blind leaders of the hlind, since there is no rea- 
son why it is not just as easy to secure capital un- 
der a non-stock Jaw as under a stock law. The 
difference is that the member holds a certificate 
of indebtedness instead of a-share of stock, but the 
distribution of the capital burden is both broader 
and more just under such a plan of organization. 

In addition te the question of the coéperative 
form of the company, its coéperative spirit also 
needs to be looked into and in many cases improved. 
We have got too far away from the fine old fighting 
spirit of the days when producers had to stick close 
together in order to preserve the life of their newly- 
formed companies. A great many of the younger 
<eneration do not know what the old elevator fight 
was about, or what it accomplished, or how neces- 
sary it is to keep a farmer grain shipping system 
alive and operating efficiently in the 
state. They shop around and sell their 
grain to any elevator—-independent, 
farmers’ or line—which will give them 
the odd half cent on the day they are 
ready to deliver. 

It would be a great spiritual as well 
as practical gain for the movement, if 
every grain shipper of the state could 
be brought face to face with all the 
issues which are now or have been in- 
volved in this whole elevator mevement 
—then decide whether he was going to 
support that movement, and if so, defi- 


: WANTED: A GOOD OLD TIME REVIVAL 


lds Apply the Spirit of the Pioneer Co-operatives to the Grain Marketing Problems of Today 


nitely agree to contribute his mite of capital and 
undertake a reasonable but definite obligation t 
meet the responsibilities of a member of that com 
pany, or in due time perhaps a director or other 
officer, and to support it consistently with his pat- 
ronage. 

It is quite possible by the present look of things 
that the farmers’ elevator movement which has 
marched along so steadily for twenty-five years or 
more may suffer a considerable decline in the next 
few vears. If s9, it will not be so much because of 
the attacks of its enemies, but because of the lack 
of intelligent loyalty and support on the part of its 
friends. The movement was the healthiest just 
when it was fighting the hardest. 

There are farmer elevator companies in the state 
which have competent managers who are supplied 
with good offices and office equipment and clerical 
help where needed, who are well paid and give their 
companies ‘excellent management.’ But 
companies in this favorable situation make up only 
about 15 per cent of the total of the state, whereas 
not over half of them have an accounting system 
worthy of the name. Farmers are talking nowadays 
a great deal about the “power” to be secured by 
organizing for handling their own business and the 
benefits whieh they expect to get from the use of 
this organized power. That’s all well, and J 
will go as far as anyone, T guess, in pointing out 
the benefits which farmers can get from real busi- 
ness organization. But to commit our investment 
and our marketable produce to farmers’ companies 
which do not have safeguards of the highest type 
of modern business management is a mighty risky 
proposition. It’s like climbing into an automobile 
which has a high-powered engine but a defective 
steering gear or an incompetent driver. 


business 


very 
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Must Have First-Class Managers 


If farmers are to get results from handling their 
own they must handle it thru business 
managers who are at least the equa! and preferably 
a little better than the private business man with 
whom they must inevitably compete 

In this connection, I want to remark, as I have 
many times before, that we can not expect to have 
a really capable, well-trained and high-grade busi- 
manager at local shipping point that 
handles 75 cars of live stock or 100,000 bushels of 
grain a year. There are a few farmers’ elevator 
managers in Iowa who are drawing a salary of 
$4,000 or even $5,000 a vear. I have met most of 
them, and I believe that every one of them is worth 
his money and perhaps more. For that salary you 
can hire a real grain man. But probably not over 
10 or 15 per cent of the elevators could afford such 
a salary. With a small business it would more than 
eat up their expected savings Likewise, such a 
man should do the really expert work for a larger 
business than that which goes thru even our larger 
country elevators, leaving the more routine work 
of dumping grain and loading it out to men who can 
be hired for $1,000 to $1,500 a year. 

I hope no one will rise at this point and say that 
f don’t understand the 
problems of the locai 
elevator and the neces- 
sitv that farmer grain 
must be lo- 


business, 


ness everv 























companies 


cally controlled, and 
that I am talking of a 
centralization which 
would be fatal to this 
local spirt. No one is 
more devoted than I 


am to the doctrine that 
2 codperative move- 
ment must grow from 
the ground up, and I 
have never taken any 
stock in the idea that 
we can build from the 
terminal market down. 
Having very. thoroly 
learned the first les- 
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son, that the individual farmer can not buck the 


grain market alone, but must work with his neigh- 
bors in a local farmers’ elevator company, we 
should go on now to learn the second lesson, that 
the manager of the little farmer company is just 
ibout nab to buck the grain trade and meet 
the problems of modern grain dealing in a world 
nal ta the divi ] ipper. 

It i for just these reasor that I believe that 
the beginnings already made in the way of a state 
issociation of farmers’ elevators must be carried 
much farther The tate tion w born in 
the days when a handful of elevators, after fighting 
ingle-handed for years, realized that they needed 
to band themselves together for mutual supnort and 
assistance The association has done a good work 
in rendering several classes of rvic such as 
auditing, insurance and bonding, claim collection, 
and legal organization, to these local companies, 
without in any way meddling or participating in 
their individual business affai The early growth 
of the associatic was necessarily ow, and it has 
always moved on conservatis This has been 
a good policy during the past eighteen years, but I 
would venture to suggest that. in view of the criti- 
cal conditions facing farmer elevators today, a more 
aggressive policy is demanded if a serious slump in 
the elevator movement is to be avoided 


Strong Demand For Forward Movement 


There not only the opportunity but strong de- 
mand in the present period for a splendid construc 
tive forward. movement by this association of local 
elevators. For reasons which are perhaps not alto 
gether clear and which need not be gone into here, 
they have settled down into a comfortable jog trot 
and seem utterly oblivious to the fact that they are 
the only team available to pull the fire engine now 
that danger threatens our farmers’ elevator move 
ment 

Now I! know that it i very easy to make sugges- 
tions of this sort. and to seem to ignore the diffi- 
culties under which such an organization is labor 
ing. You don’t accomplish a big forward movement 
such as we are talking abont unl thousands and 
tens of thousand f perso! who are concerned in 
the movement all over the state get behind and push 
But, on the other hand, it is very possible to keep 
jogging along in our little old rut and fail to realize 
an opportunity and acc plish results even at a 


time when people would fall into line if the issue 


was put before them vigorously and the right sort 
of leadership took hold of the movement. 


Today only about half the farmers’ elevators in 
the state are 1 ibers of the state association 
k ! sing 0 them ought to be a member. 
The iy hold back on account of the cost, but I 
belie t on¢ ur’s experience would demon- 
trate that tl saving is very much greater than the 


cost. Furthermore, if the association were support- 


ed in t who rted wav b all the elevators 
of the tate, it rvice could be very much im- 
prove nd the cost considerably lessened by rea- 


son of the larger volume handled, the shorter dis 





tances to be traveled by auditors or others in visit- 
ing associations, and the like. Furthermore, its in- 
tluence with the railroads and in the markets would 
be enormousiy strengthened 

But perhaps the greatest benefit of all would 
come thru the adoption of a constructive program 


of work for the next ten or twenty years, based on 


a fearle and searching study of the accomplish- 
ments of the past and the needs of our present and 
future. 
A Constructive Program Needed 

\ little careful study of the farmers’ elevator 
movement since its early days would show that it 
has one great achievement to its credit. That is, it 
broke the hold which the line elevator and terminal 


grain interests had upon the local grain market. It 
reduced the which exist- 
ing point 


ed at the country DI ] removed the dis- 
criminations and established a fair basis of competi- 


ridiculou wide spreads 
hi 


tion between independent, line and farmer compa- 
nies. It has not much farther to go in that direc- 
tion, and some people are inclined to feel that the 
need for the farmers’ elevators has therefore dis- 
appeared. A more radical group has felt that it can 
achieve more spectacular results by carrying its 
organization thru into the terminal market. 


For myself, I do not believe that the country ele 


vator system has been carried thru to a solidity or 
perfection of organization which makes of them a 
satisfactor foundation for a terminal marketing 
organization toda. That may be brought about in 
some glorious dav in the future, but first things 
should come first And the first thing, to my way 
of thinking, is to put every farmers’ elevator -in the 
state on a basis of sound business management with 


improved and standardized, with 
, and mem- 


accounting systems 


directors really directing their companie 
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bers really supporting them, with properties ade 
quately insured, managers bonded, and liabilities for 
employes adequately covered, as is possible at a 
minimum cost thru the state association. The whole 
matter of elevator finance shovld be overhauled and 
improved, and the question of whether elevators 
should buy and sell and distribute profits or assess 
iosses, as is done today, or should handle members’ 
grain on a cost basis, as is done in co6perative com- 
be carefully studied and some read- 
A system should be perfected by 


panies, should 


justment made. 


which unsold grain could be properly hedged with- 
out running the risk of speculative dealing into 
which the local ‘manager is likely to fall. A much 


more adequate method should he devised for making 
» conditions of all the terminal markets known to 
and really expert judgment brought to 


the problems of transportation rates and services 
and numerous others, make up a big program for 
intensive study by a grain marketing organization 
as broad as the grain shipping industry of the state 


of Iowa. 
Great Things Possible of Accomplishment 


This is a dream, you say? Yes, it is just a dream 
of what farmers might accomplish in their own be- 
half if they would go into business undertakings on 
a business basis commensurate with the amount of 
money involved and comparable to the systematic 
methods followed by other business interests with 
whom they deal and against whom they complain so 
loudly. It is a dream of what can happen only if 
farmers are willing to learn the somewhat compli 
cated details of the business which they propose to 
instead of trusting to luck and the vague 
of “organization” to bring miracles to pass. 
dream of the condition which would come 
to pass if general farmers’ organizations, such as 
the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the Equity and 
the Farm Bureau Federation, were to decide to cast 
their bread upon the waters and work in an unself 
ish way for the good of the farmers of the state as 
a whole, instead of each trying to make a home-run 
himseif. For after all and done, it is 
large general organizations’ which have the 
greatest power to enlist the support of large num- 
bers of farmers and to carry on the continued edu 
campaign which is necessary to make Co- 
organization a living reality. 
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WHAT A PURE-BRED PIG SHOULD WEIGH 


Records of National Swine Shows Afford Weight Standards For Breeds 


_ the past three years the weights of prize 
winners at the National Swine Show have been 
recorded at the show. At the most recent of these 
shows, held in October, 1922, the weights of the 
winners were taken as they were placed and the 


results announced to those watching the judging, 


thus increasing the educational value of the show- 
ing. With the accumulation of three years’ records, 
breeders of pure-bred swine are afforded useful 


weight standards for the animals of different breeds 
at different The weights have, of 
shown some variation from year to year, due, among 
other factors, to the difference in judging standards 
followed by the men who have placed the animals. 
the secured at 
extent 


ages course, 


A consideration of weights 
the three however 
these differences and provides a fairly accurate idea 
of what our various breeds of swine may be expected 
to weigh at certain ages 

Weight for age and early maturity are admittedly 
two of the most important propositions related to 
Swine production. Efficient pork production under 
present conditions for a hog that will attain 
a marketable weight at an early age. From a prac- 
tical standpoint. therefore, the weights of prize 
winning hogs that are of most significance to the 
breeder of pure-breds and the producer of market 
pork alike are those of the junior pig classes. These 
pigs average about months of age when 
shown at the National Swine Show in early October, 
and their weights run from 175 to 250 pounds, thus 
approximating the size of the market hog in largest 
demand. 

The accompanying table gives the average weights 
of the boar and sow prize winners in the under six 
months classes of each breed at the last three Na- 
tional Swine Shows. The figures for the Tamworth 


average 
reduces to 


shows, some 


calls 


seven 


breed represent the average of but the last two 
years, no weights being obtainable in 1920 

The weights for the Poland China pigs reflect 
the many years of breeding for extreme size that 


has characterized the work of Poland China breed- 


ers. Heavy bone and size of frame have constantly 
been emphasized by the Poland China men, with 
the result that their hogs show extremely heavy 


The winners in the aged Poland 
1°22 National were the heaviest 


weights at 
Chi la 


a") ages 
at the 
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AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF JUNIOR PIG WIN- 
NERS AT THE NATIONAL SWINE 
SHOW, 1920-22 


soars | Sows 
Poland China ; 259 278 
Duroc Jersey 7 237 23 
Chester White 222 | 236 
Berkshire .... : 212 195 
Hampshire ..... 157 185 
Tamworth ..... 172 192 
Yorkshire hae 157 176 
Spotted Poland China 211 207 











have 
and 


show since weights 


pounds 


the 
averaging 


shown at 
the 


hogs ever 
been taken, 
the sows 764. 


boars 982 


The effect of selection for a big type is also ap- 
parent in the average waights of the Duroc Jerseys 
and Chester Whites. The junior pigs of the latter 


breed have shcwn a marked tendency toward larger 
size at the past two shows. 

Berkshires and Spotted have not 
shown such heavy weights as the pigs of the three 
breeds that have been especially selected for size. 


The these two breeds, however, have, as a 


> le } « 
Poland Chinas 


pigs of 











rule, surpassed the 200-pound mark at from six to 
seven months of age. 

Smoothness, trimness and quality have been ac 
much emphasis in the Hampshires, Tam 
worths and Yorkshires. In addition to being bred 
from this standpoint, the pigs of these breeds are 
fitted differently, and are not, as a rule, crowded 
for extreme size for showing purposes. Frequently, 
younger pigs are shown than in the larger breeds 
These factors are reflected in the average weights. 

The weights of the junior pig winners of these 
three breeds at the 1922 show varied considerably 
from the three-year average. The Yorkshires were 
il pounds heavier, aS an average, than the three 
year standard. The Tamworths, however, averaged 
12 pounds lighter, and the Hampshires were 18 
pounds below the average weights for three years. 

These comparisons indicate that quality was 
emphasized to a greater extent than in past years 
in the selection of the winners of the two latte! 
breeds. 

The 1922 Poland China winners averaged about 
20 pounds lighter than the three-year average; the 
Berkshires were 16 pounds and Spotted Poland Chi 
nas 12 pounds lighter, while Duroc Jerseys and 
Chester Whites ran slightly higher in weight, a 
compared to the three-year average. 


corded 


It is of interest to note that in five breeds the 
sow pigs have averaged heavier than the boar 
when shown in the under six months class. Thé 


most conspicuous differences in this respect appear 
in the Poland China and Hampshire breeds. Much 
of this difference is probably due to the tendency) 
among breeders in recent years to pay relatively 
more attention to feet and legs and less to depth 
of side and body conformation when selecting boar: 


to grow out. 
A study of these weights affords a chance for 
breeders to compare the pigs of their breed with 


ihose of other breeds and at the same time measure 
the production of their own herds alongside the 
standard for the breed, as represented by the win 
ners for three years at the National Swine Show 
Continued accumulation of these records will be in 
creasingly valuable as a check upon the work 0! 
breeders in changing existing types and evolving 


new ones. 
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COST OF PRODUCING CORN AND OATS 


Comparing Production Costs in Iowa in 1922 With War and Pre-War Years 


T COST about 53 cents a bushel to produce corn 

and about 36 cents a bushel to pfoduce oats in 
Towa in 1922. On the same basis, the cost of produc- 
ing corn in 1921 was 63 cents; in 1920, 91 cents, and 
in the five-year pre-war period, 49 cents. Costs are 
down to practically pre-war this year, because farm 
labor is being paid only 30 per cent above pre-war 
and because horse labor is down to the pre-war level 
as a result of cheap corn, oats and hay. Moreover, 
the fact that the acre corn yield this year is about 
15 per cent larger than usual in Iowa, the cost per 
bushel is reduced by nearly 10 cents. 





CORN PROFITS AND LOSSES 
| es 
© m i Op Be 
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i Sel Sd BE kaon 
1909 43 | $ .49 6-cent profit | 21.5 cents 
1910 | .50! .36 | 14-cent loss 1.9 cents 
1911 53 | .b¢ Even break 18.0 cents 
1912 49 | .35 | 14-cent loss | 1.3 cents 
1913 | 49 | .60 | 1l-cent profit | 29.6 cents 
1914 52 {| .55 | 3-cent profit | 20.7 cents 
1915 65 | 51 ! 14-cent loss | 2.6 cents 
1916 | .57 .80 | 23-cent profit | 46.6 cents 
1917 | .70 | 1.08 | 38-cent profit | 67.9 cents 
1918 | 98 | 1.22 | 24-cent profit | 56.3 cents 
1919 | 94! 1.20! 26-cent profit | 65.8 cents 
1920 | 91] .47 | 44-cent loss 24.5 cents 
1921 | 63 |  .30 | 33-cent loss -20.3 cents 
1922 53 | .58 5-cent profit | 30.0 cents 











It is really very simple to determine the cost of 
producing a bushel of corn on the typical share rent- 
ed Iowa farm. In the first place, an acre of corn on 
such a farm typically requires about sixteen hours of 
man labor and forty-two hours of horse labor, divid- 
ed roughly into two and one-half hours of man labor 
and ten hours of horse labor for plowing, two hours 
of man labor and eight hours of horse labor for disk- 
ing and harrowing, three-fourths hour of man labor 
and one and one-half hours of horse labor for plant- 
ing, five hours of man labor and ten hours of horse 
labor for cultivating, five hours of man labor and 
ten hours of horse labor for husking, and one hour 
of man labor and two hours of horse labor for miscel- 
laneous items such as manuring, ete. 


Overhead Charges Against Corn 


In addition to the man and horse labor expended 
by the share renter, there is the machinery, equip- 
ment and miscellaneous overhead charge, which was 
estimated by farm management investigators before 
the war to amount to about $2 an acre, and during 
the war to about $4 an acre. It is fairly accurate to 
say that these machinery and miscellaneous charges 
on an acre of corn amount one year with another to 
two per cent of the combined value of a gang plow, 
# corn cultivator and a twenty-foot harrow. For in- 
stance, in 1915, the combined value of these three 
implements was $195, and we therefore charge up 
against the average acre of corn $2.10, to cover ma- 
chinery and miscellaneous items. In 1922, the com- 
bined value of these three implements was $160, and 
we charge against the average acre of corn that 
year $3.20. To determine the value of the sixteen 
hours of man labor spent on 
the average acre of corn, we 
took Department figures as to 
farm wages in Iowa without 
board. In 1914, for instance, 
the Department of Agriculture 
reported $40 as the average 
monthly wage for farmhands 
who received no board. On 
the basis of 220 really effec- 


- 
10;,— 
tive working hours per month --—} 
this would give a wage of 18 -O; 
cents an hour. In 1917, the h 


wage rose to 24 cents an hour, 1 } 
Loss. 
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and following the war, the 
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high point was reached in 1920 
when wages rose to 38 cents 
an hour. This past year the 
wage was roughly 23 cents an 
hour, or about 30 per cent 
above the pre-war level. The 
ixteen hours of man labor 
put on the average acre of 
corn in 1922 were evidently 
worth around $3.68. 

The farm management in- 
vestigators have gone exten- 
sively into the problem of de- 


. 


— 


yroftit period is in prospect. 


By H.. A. Wallace 


termining the cost of horse labor per hour. We 
have gone over their work carefully, and have 
come to the conclusion that the easy way of 
expressing the cost of an hour of horse labor 
under ordinary farm conditions is to say that it is 
equivalent to the sum of the value of one-tenth of a 
bushel of corn plus one-tenth of a bushel of oats plus 
fifty pounds of hay. For instance, tn the summer of 
1922, with corn at 50 cents a bushel, oats at 30 cents 
a bushel, and hay at $19 a ton, the cost of an hour of 
horse labor would be 5 cents plus 3 cents plus 2.5 
cents, or 10.5 cents. The cost of the horse labor on 
an acre of corn in 1922 would be 42 hours of 10.5-cent 
labor, or $4.41. The machinery and miscellaneous 
charge as pointed out in the foregoing was $3.29 an 
acre. This added to the horse labor charge or $4.41 
and the man labor charge of $3.68, gives a total op- 
erating cost in 1922 of $11.29. The crop in 1922 was 
45 bushels an acre, or about 9 bushels larger than 
the pre-war average, which makes it necessary to put 
in an extra husking charge for these additional bush- 
els amounting to about 64 cents, thus making a grand 
total operating charge in 1922 of $11.93. The average 
share renter received as his half of the crop about 
22.5 bushels, or the cost was 53 cents a bushel. The 
first table on this page sums up the corn situation 
so far as the Iowa share renter is concerned during 
the period from 1909 to date. 


The Share Renter and the Hired Hand 


The last column in the table, which gives the hour- 
ly wage received by the share tenant doing his own 
work on the corn, is exceedingly interesting In 
1909, for instance, the share tenant received for an 
hour of labor about 5 cents more than the average 
hired hand. In 1910, however, he received only 1.9 
cents per hour, or 16 cents less than the average 
hired hand. Before the war there was not much 
choice one year with another between the income per 
hour of the average share renter and the average 
hired hand, the great advantage of the renter being 
in case he was an unusually hard worker and an 
unusually good planner, that he received a reward 
for these qualities which was much greater than tho 
he were a hired hand. Moreover, if he had a big 
family of boys, the renter could use their labor to 
advantage. There was no advantage before the war 
in a man of mediocre ability with no boys in his 
family being a share renter rather than a hired hand. 

The table referred to is not exactly accurate for 
cash tenants. In 1917, for instance, the cash tenant 
made profits of over 50 cents a bushel instead of 38 
cents, as was the case with the share tenant. He 
also received an income per hour of labor of around 
$1, instead of only 68 cents, as was the case with the 
share tenant. However, in 1920 and 1921, the cush 
tenant suffered a much greater loss than the share 
tenant. In ordinary times the cash tenant tends to 
make just a little better profit on corn than the share 
tenant, altho there is no great difference. 

In determining oat costs, almost exactly the same 
plan is used as with corn. Oats require only about 
half as much labor as corn, the iverage figures being 
about eight hours of man labor and eighteen. hours 
cf horse labor. To represent the machinery and mis- 
cellaneous overhead charge, we take one-half of one 
per cent of the total cost of a seven-foot binder, a 
twenty-foot harrow, a ten-foot drill and an eight-foot 
disk harrow, Back in pre-war times, these four im- 
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Note that the unusual profits of the war years have now been counterbalanced, and that a slight 
This assumes that farm labor is satisfied witha 


wage of only 30 per cent above pre-war. 


plements represented a total cost of a little over $200, 
this making an acre charge of about $1.05. Today 
they total to nearly $400. making an acre charge of 
$1.97. In addition to the man labor and horse labor 
and machinery, the item of seed bulks very heavily 
with oats. The total amount of seed furnished by the 
share tenant is probably about 1.5°bushels per acre 
or slightly less, but seed oats are usually valued at 
about twice the price of ordinary oats, and we there- 
fore put in an acre charge of three bushels of oats 
at market price 

As an example of the method: Jn 1914, man labor 











OATS PROFITS AND LOSSES 
- w= “ 

3 a | && i | Sees 
| oin® a eee, 
1909 | § .42 | $ .35 7-cent loss 5.9 cents 
1910 29 27 2-cent loss | 14.5 cents 
1911 38 i $-cent profit | 22.5 cents 
1912 27 20 Even break | 18.0 cents 
1913 .28 24 6-cent profit 30.6 cents 
1914 | $5 Al 6-cent profit $1.1 cents 
1915 30 | 32 2-cent profit 22.7 cents 
1916 31 18 | 17-cent profit 58.5 cents 
1917 | 33 63 30-cent profit 111.9 cents 
1918 19 64 15-cent profit 69.0 cents 
1919 | 63 64 l-cent profit | 33.9 cents 
1920 D8 26 22-cent loss 15.5 cents 
1921 58 | .23 | 34-cent loss 32.1 cents 
1922 36 36 | Even break | 23.0 cents 











was 18 cents an hour, or the man labor charge per 
acre was eight times 18 cents, or $1.44. Horse labor 
that vear was 11.8 cents an hour, or the horse labor 
charge was eighteen times 11.8 cents or $2.1: The 
total value of the four implements suggested in the 
foregoing was $226, or there was a machinery and 
overhead charge of $1.18 an acre. The going price 
tor ordinary oats was 34 cents a bushel, or the seed 
cost was about $1.02 an acre. The total of these four 
items makes an operating cost of $5.71 an acre. With 
a yield of 33 bushels per acre in 1914, the tenant’s 
share was 16.5 bushels, or the cost of production was 
16.5 divided ‘inte $5.71, or 34.6 cents a bushel. The 
actual selling price in 1914 was 41 cents a bushel, or 
there was a profit of about 5 cents. Using the same 
method in 1922, we find that with man labor at 23 
cents an hour, horse labor at 10.5 cents an hour and 
with machinery at present prices, the total operating 
cost from the standpoint of the share renter was 
$6.60 an acre. The vield in 1922 was 87 bushels per 
acre, or the tenant’s share was 18.5 bushels, making 
u cost per bushel of 36 cents. The selling price was 
also around 36 cents per bushel, or there was just 
about an even break. The table for oats given on this 
page shows the results of this method year by year 
since 1909 


Oats Pays More for Labor Than Corn 


It will be noticed from the fourth column of this 
table that oats returned to the renter doing the work 
just about the same wage per hour as corn. In facet, 
during the war, oats seemed to return a greater wage 
than corn. This is contrary to the usual impression 
that corn is a much more profitable crop than oats. 

As a matter of fact, oats ars 

often much more _ profitable 

192 than corn from the standpoint 

of the labor put on the crop, 

but from the standpoint of 

acre profit, corn is usually 

ahead, because it used the 

land to better advantage than 
oats 

lowa farmers have been pe- 
culiarly fortunate in 1922 in 
the weather with which their 
crops have been favored, Illi- 
nois, for instance, usually pro 
duces almost as much corn 
per acre as Iowa, whereas this 
year the Illinois crop averages 
only 35 bushels per acre, as 
compared with 45 for Iowa. In 
the case of oats, the Illinois 
average in 1922 was only 28 
busheis per acre, as compared 
with 37 for Iowa. Because of 
this situation, it has~ cost 
about 48 cents a bushel to pro- 
duce oats in Illinois this year, 
as compared with 36 cents in 
Towa. In the case of corn, the 
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Illin cost of production this vear was about 69 


cents, as compared with 53 cents in Iowa 
There are still other ways in which we may look 
at cost of production which in some 
respects are sounder than the method 
used here We are referring particu- 
larly to the charge for man labor How 
long can the farmer get reliable hired 
hands when he pays 20 per cent above 
pre-war, whereas city wages are 100 per 
cent above pre-war? Since city wages 
are 100 per cent above pre-war, would 
it not be fairer in figuring the cost of 


production to put in both man labor and 
horse labor on a basis of twice the pre- 
war’? Some people may object to put- 
ting in horse labor at twice the pre-war, 
but when they stop to consider that 
horse labor is in effect the condensed 
man labor of previous year we believe 
that they will be compelled to agree 


with us that there is just as much justi 


fication for putting horse labor on a 
parity with city labor as there is farm 
hand labor Following this method, we 
find that the cost of producing a bushel 
of corn this year in the state of lowa 
would be around 77 cents, and 57 cent 
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The railroad machinists whose strike during July, 
August and September caused considerable loss to 
farmers, struck originally because they didn’t want 
their wages reduced from 77 
cents an hour to 70 cents. If 
the farmers of Iowa had gone 
on strike this year for a wage 
of 79 cents an hour, they 
could have done so only by 
refusing to sell any of their 
corn at a price of less than 
$1.20 per bushel and any oats 
at a price of less than 90 cents 
a bushel. 

Unfortunately—probably for- 
tunately for city people, farm- 
ers can’t be trusted with prices 





a bushel for oats 








for their products which will insure them a wage of 
more than one-half that which railroad machinists 
get. The universal tendency among farmers is to 
invest any high wages which they may get in land. 
They haven’t learned to use high wages to maintain 
a standard of living as universally high as is the 
case with laboring men in the city. With the situa- 
tion as it exists today, therefore, it is probable that 
53 cents a bushel for corn and 36 cents a bushel for 
oats represents cost of production under Iowa farm 
conditions, even tho this price is not anywhere near 
enough to give the average farmer a wage as much 
above his pre-war wage as City labor is above its 
pre-war wage. 

The war experience indicates that farmers do not 
have the necessary training to withstand prosperity. 
They permit themselves to be led into speculations of 
one sort or another, and thus lay 
themselves open to disaster in case of 
anything unusual developing in the fi- 
nancial world. Farmers are now receiv- 


ing splendid training in learning how 
to live under hard times. But far more 
than this, they need training to learn 


how to live rationally under good times. 
They need an appetite for a high stan- 
dard of living and the will to maintain 
erganizations which will help them in 
securing that standard. 


THE END OF THE OUTLAW WOLF 


On the Trail of ‘‘Old Custer,” 


a oon William, it’s up to you, and TI know you 
will make good.” 

The speaker was from the 
ical Survey of the United States Department of Ag 


Bureau of the Biolog 


riculture, at Washington, D. C. The business of the 
Biological Survey is to study the wild animal life 
of the country, protect the valuable animals and 
birds, and try to get rid of the harmful ones His 


remark was addressed to one of the many experienced 
hunters and trappers employed the year around by 
the Department for the special purpose of hunting 
down and killing outlaw animals which make it their 
chief business in life to kill cattle, sheep and other 
domestic animals in the western part of the country 
Nine Years as a Stock Killer 
* They had been talking about a certain old wolf, 
the Custer wolf as he South Dakota 
At that time, the Custer was eleven 
years old, perhaps older. For nine years he had 
been a killer. Stockmen in the where he 
operated estimated that during that time this one 
wolf had killed not less than $25,000 worth of live 
stock. For years there had been a reward offered 
for his scalp, running as high as $500. Efforts to 
poison, trap and shoot him had failed He was a 
he had to be to live so long in the 
had the cruelty and cunning 


was known in 
wolf ten or 


section 


wild old chap 
midst of enemies. He 
handed down to him thru a long line of wild ances 
tors. Perhaps he inherited from some dog 
ancestor the knowledge of the habits of men. 

Doctor Nelson, chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, had tired of hearing of the 
Custer wolf and his exploits as a killer. His 
continued existence was a reflection on the 
work of the doctor passed 
the word along to put man after 
him and keep after him until he was taken 
Williams was the man selected. He is an ex- 
perienced hunter, altho not a very old man 


become 


Bureau. So the 


one good 


He had the nerve, the endurance and the 
ambition to make good. So one morning in 
March he got his orders and immediately 
made his plans 

When the Custer wolf was at home, he 
lived in 1e old dens in the Pelgar moun 
tains He was not at home very much 
only when he wanted a good, long sleep. He 
was not a sociable chap. He did not go in for 





Visitors were not expected, nor 
wanted. He spent most of his time ranging 
thru the country, killing calves and 
his territory being a strip about forty miles 
wide and sixty-five miles 

One day early in April, Williams got the 
first sight of ihe old fellow. He was too far 


society 
sheep, 


long. 


away to shoot, and being warned promptly 
by his bodyguards, he quickly disappeared. 
There were two of these body-guards, two 
coyotes which traveled from 100 to 200 
yards on either side of him and promptly 
warned him of any danger by taking to 
their heels Then old Custer knew some- 


thing was and behaved accordingly. 
No one knows just how the old fellow had 
trained these two coyotes. Four years be- 


wrong 


fore, his mate had been killed. They had 
hunted together for four or five years, and 
evidently lived a very happy marricd life, 


‘iller 


By W. O. Granger 


Instead he got these 
him and 


for Custer never mated again. 
coyotes, and they very faithfully guarded 
fave warning of approaching danger, having as their 
reward a share in his kills after the master had 
taken his fill 

With this first sight of one another in April, there 
began a six months’ contest between Williams and 
old Custer. Williams was not particular how he got 
him, just so he got him. Early in May, he set some 
traps in the neighborhood of Custer’s dens. Twice 
during the month, the traps were sprung, but Custer 
Once in a while, Williams would 
Several times he thought he 


was not caught 
see him at a distance. 
could get close enough for a shot, but always the 


faithful bodyguards gave warning in time. And so 
the duel continued, the wolf becoming more and 
more wary as he beeame conscious of the fact that 


he was being systematically followed, and Williams 
becoming more and more determined 

One night in July, the wolf had a narrow escape. 
Williams had placed a trap very cleverly in one of 
the dens where the old fellow slept once in a while. 
The wolf either laid down on this trap or rolled 
over on it. He had a lot of his hair pulled out and 
got such a nervous shock as a that he left 
the country for a couple of months. Williams was 
where he had gone and for a time lay low 


result 


not sure 





Williams and the Custer Wolf. 


of $25,000 Worth of Stock 


waiting for new developments. Along in September, 
reports of several cattle killed bronght the news 
that old Custer had returned. Williams was nearby 
and immediately took up the trail. He followed him 
all day and finally located him just as he was 
settling down to sleep in a deep canyon. For once, 
there seemed a chance to get a fair shot at the old 
fellow, but at exactly the wrong time two boys 
came clattering up on horses to tell Williams of 
finding another steer killed, and Custer made off 
in a hurry. 
Getting Rid of the Body Guard 


One after the other, Williams laid for the coyote 
oody-guards and picked them off with his rifle. He 
was tired of them. They had caused him too much 
trouble. After this the wolf became even more 
wary. He knew he had to be The coyotes had 
very faithful. He had trusted them. Now he 
must do his own watching as well as killing, and he 
became more nervous. He wished that man would 
g0 about his business and let him alone. He had 
worked hard all his life, and felt entitled to a rest. 

Williams put out more traps, setting them very 
carefully from his growing knowledge of Custer’s 
habits. Twice the wolf had stepped on traps, but 
each time was caught so slightly that he managed 
to pull loose. These experiences worried him more 
and Except when out on the range, he had 
to watch each step carefully. He spotted 
several concealed traps and avoided them 
with a real wolf grin. If he had only been 
five years younger, he would not have mind 
ed so much. It was a sort of game. But 
with advancing years his eye was not so 
keen, and his joints were becoming stiffer 
He could not jump now as quickly as he 
used, to. 

And finally one day in October the thing 
which he had fear actually hap 
pened. One squarely caught in 
a trap. He struggled furiously. Finally 
he broke the trap loose from the chain 
sut the trap itself firmly held. He could 
not run well with this terrible trap on his 
foot. Besides, he left a trail which could 
not be concealed. Williams had found this 


been 


more, 


come to 


foot was 


trail and set out on it hot-foot. After fol 
lowing for three miles, he caught up with 


old Custer. A rifle shot and all 
The six months’ hunt had ended 
and modern 
animal 


was over 
The skill 
weapons of man had won over 
cunning. What might have beer 
the result if the man had depended only 
upon the weapons nature gave him? Ver 
likely the wolf would have died peacefully 
of old age least this particular wolf, fo 





he was wise in his generation. 

And now the skin and the skull of t 
Custer wolf are in the Department of Ag 
riculture, at Washington, where you ma 
see them if you go there. He was an 
old wolf, with fur that was almost whit 
but the teeth in the skull show that the; 
would have been good for ten or fifte 
years more if the career of this outlaw 
wolf had not been brought to an end—just 


as the careers of all outlaws, whether men 
or animals, onght to be. 
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THE FARMER AND IOWA LEGISLATURE 


What Kind of Legislation Do Farmers Expect From the Fortieth General Assembly ? 





FTER every general assembly is 
over, two questions are in order: 
What did the session do for the farm- 
er? and— What did it do to him? Two 
years ago, the credits of the Iowa leg- 
islature overbalanced the debits. What 
will the records show next spring? 
The fortieth general assembly con- 
venes a month from today. It is not 
too early to make a few conjectures as 
to what the chances are for the mak- 
ing of a legislative record that will be 
as fair to agriculture as the record of 
the thirty-ninth general assembly. 
Farm organization men are hopeful, 
but they realize that they have a job 
before them that is a good deal differ- 
ent from that which faced them two 
years ago. Then the big task was to 
put across a number of bills embodying 
new and constructive legislation. This 





tive program. 


DO YOU WANT THESE THINGS DONE ? 
Here is a summary of suggestions received for a farm legisla- 
Each has some farm support behind it. 
are discussed at greater length in the accompanying article. 


“Take the ‘jokers’ out of the Code Commission’s report.’ 

‘*Make the railroads pay their share of taxes.” 

‘Establish a state budget system.” 

“‘Authorize a state farm credit system.” 

“Permit the establishment of co-operative banks.” 

‘Lower the legal rate of interest on short time loans.’ 

“Keep the County Agent on the job, but free the county Farm 
Bureau from federal and state control.’ 

“‘Amend the hog cholera vaccination law so that more farmers 

can receive permits.” 

“Cut out the abstracter 


*s toll on owners of real estate.” 


stitutional convention, which could 
fe have considered changes of this sort, 
and whose work could have been rati- 
fied by the voters at the election this 
fall. However, even tho four years 
must elapse befcre a system of this 
kind can be established, it is quite 
probable that the movement for a state 
farm loan plan will be strongly sup- 
ported. Credit conditions are improv- 
ing at the present time, but four vears 
from now it might be very convenient 
for the farmers to have a state loan 
system to fall back on in case of an- 
other financial crisis. 

In the short-time credit field there are 
three possible measures that may be 
considered. A coéperative banking bill 
undoubtedly will be introduced, and 


These 


What do Wallaces’ Farmer readers think of these suggestions? will receive the support of the labor 
Write the editor. 


organizations, and at least some of the 
farm organizations. Some steps in re- 








vear, altho there are several measures 
demanding passage, the big jcb will he 
to keep unsatisfactory laws from being slipped over. 
the reason for this attitude is that the first and big- 
gest task for the legislature will he to consider the 
report of the Code Revision Commission. Over 250 
bills embodying the changes recommended by this 
commission in clarifying and consolidating the laws 
of the state must be considered by this assembly. 

The big question for the farmers is, What effect 
will this redrafting of the state laws have on the 
welfare of agriculture. Farm organizations, it is to 
be hoped, will make consideration of this matter the 
first item on their legislative program. W. P. Daw- 
son, head of the legislative committee of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, says that the big job of his committee 
from now until the session convenes will be to check 
over these bills and list the “jokers” for slaughter. 

Even a very casual survey of some of the code re- 
vision bills indicates that there will be need for all 
the time and study the farm organizations and farm 
legislators can put on them, if they are to be made 
safe for agriculture. The commission, no doubt with 
the very best intentions, has been a trifle absent- 
minded at times, and has left out portions that seem 
to change the original law more than a little. 

It is likely an attempt will be made to rush this 
big bunch of bills thru, in order to clear the way for 
new legislation. Badly needed as some of the pro- 
posed new measures are, it will certainly prove wise 
for farmer legislators to refuse to be hurried, and to 
make sure of the probable effect of every bill before 
it is passed. Otherwise damage may be done to farm 
interests in one session which it might take efforts 
extending thru several future sessions to repair. 

When we turn to new legislation, measures in the 
direction of tax reduction seem likely to get the 
most attention. Economy measures such as the re- 
organization of the departments of the state govern- 
ment and the establishment of a budget system are 
being supported by the state admiuistration, and 
bills along this line wiil doubtless be put thru. More 
important, however, are the plans to equalize the 
distribution of the tax burden, so that the farmers 
will not continue to carry an 
unduly big share of the load. 


an act. More promising as a plan to equalize taxa- 
tion is the suggestion to charge the hasis of taxation 
ot farm lands. The strong point in the railroads’ 
case against the state last winter was that farm 
lands were not valued for purposes of taxation as 
high as the market value as shown by scattering 
sales of farms. The advocates of this new taxation 
measure claim that land values can not be shown ac- 
curately by a few sales reports. They insist that the 
real value on which taxes should be levied is the 
productive value as shown by the earning power. 

At the present time we have the paradoxical situ- 
ation of the railroads refusing to pay taxes on a valu- 
ation of property on which they are earning up to 5 
and 6 per cent, while at the same time the farmers 
may he taxed on a fairly high valuation of land that 
is not making enough to begin to pay interest and 
taxes. To tax farm lands on the basis of their pro- 
ductive valuation as shown by earning power will 
make the farmer pay his just share and no more. 

Of hardly less importance in the list of new legis- 
lation are measures dealing with rural credits. Bills 
providing for the establishment of a state farm loan 
system will undoubtedly be presented to the assem- 
bly. The movement in this direction has been 
strengthened by the recent action of Minnesota in 
adopting an amendment to her state constitution, 
which gives the state power to establish a farm loan 
system something like that operating in South Da- 
kota. In order to put across a similar plan in Iowa, 
an amendment to the state constitution would, of 
course, be necessary. This would involve the pas- 
sage of the amendment by two sessions of the gen- 
eral assembly and the subsequent ratification by the 
voters at the ensuing general election. 

At the best speed that could be made in the es- 
tablishment of a state farm loan svstem, it would 
be four years before it could be put in force. The 
fact that there must be such a long delay as this is 
the biggest blot on the record of the thirty-ninth 
assembly. That legislature was instructed by the 
voters in the general election of 1929 to call a con- 





Probably the worst example 
of the unequal distribution of 
taxes is the way in which tax- 
es are apportioned on farm 
lands and on railroad proper. 
ty. The state executive coun- 
cil has made efforts to compel 
the railroads to pay their just 
share of the taxes, but these 
increases have been set aside 
by the courts. The experience 
of the last two years has 
proved that under the present 
Iowa law as relating to taxa- 
tion, it will continue to be pos- 
sible for the roads to evade 
their proper share of the tax 
burden, and that the farmer 
will continue to be forced to 
make good the shortage. 

Measures to correct this 
condition will have strong sup- 
port from the state administra- 
tion and probably from the 
majority of the _ legislators. 
The difficulty will be in agree- 
ng on the sort of bill to put 
thru. A franchise tax on rail- 
roads has been suggested 
There is a possibility, how- 
ever, that the courts may deny 
the constitutionality of such 








gard to a change in the legal rate of 
interest on short time loans are possible. It has 
been suggested that the legal rate be reduced to 7 
per cent. Another idea along this line is to set the 
legal rate at 2 per cent above the rediscount rate 
of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. 

One Towa senator has written te us that he is 
considering the introduction of a bill which will 
put the maximum rate of interest at 7 per cent 
under any circumstances, but providing also that 
when the rediscount rate goes down to a point be- 
low 5 per cent, the legal rate of interest shall 
be lowered to 1 per cent above the rediscount 
rate. 

The farmers are also planning a revision of the 
hog cholera vaccination law at the next sessiop 


of the general assembly. At the present time, 
the law provides that only one vaccination school 
can be held in a county each year, If there are 


a sufficient number of fariners in the county who 
want these vaccination schools, and are willing 
to pay for them, there seems to be no good reason 


why five or six of them should not be held. in 
stead of only the one allowed by the law as it 
now stands. The amendment of the vaccination 


law in this way would involve no additional ex- 
pense whatever to the state, as the fees of the 
farmers who are taking the work more than meets 
the cost. 

The bill providing for a state land title office 
failed of passage in the last general assembly, 
but will doubtless be introduced again this vear. 
This is probably one of the best moves in the 
direction of economy for property owners that has 
been made in years. At the present time, the ab- 
stractors over the state are taking a terrific toll 
from the owners of real estate. “warmers who 
are compelled to renew their mortgages are special 
sufferers. 

The system of preparing abstracts which has 
been in vogue in lowa has been gotten rid of 
in a great many progressive countries. To take 
the place of this system, all of the records are 
kept up by the state, and 
the state guarantees the 
title to the purchaser of the 
land, 

The Farm Bureau is going 
to be the subject of several 
bills that will be introduced 
this winter. It seems likely 
that an attempt will be made 
to abolish the county support 
for the county agent. A bil 
of this sort will probably re- 
ceive the backing of farm or- 
ganizations hostile to the 
Farm Bureau, and also of busi 
ness interests that believe the 
county agent is doing teo 
much work along the line of 
cooperative marketing. A bill 
in regard to the Farm Bureau 
which will probably be spon- 
sored by Farm Bureau mem- 
bers themselves will provide 
that the funds contributed by 
members to the Bureau and 
the funds supplied by the state 
and federal government shall 
be kept separate, and that the 
county Farm Bureau shal 
have entire liberty to spend 
the membership funds in any 
way it desires, without direc 
tion or supervision by federal 
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CHAPTER XV—THE GOLD TRAIL 

W* LOADED our pack horses and set off next 
morning early on the trail up the 

river. At last, it seemed to us, we 
way. as to our Jong journeyings and 
ences had been but a preparation for this start. Our 
spirits high. and we laughed and joked and 
sang extravagantly. Even Yank woke up and acted 
like a frisky colt. Such early wayfarers as we met, 
we hailed with shouts and chaffing; nor were we in 
the least abashed by an occasional surly response, 
or the not infrequent attempts to discourage our 
hopes For when one man gaid there was no gold, 
another confident that the diggings were 
not even scratched 

The morning was a véry fine one; a little chilly, 
with a thin white mist hanging low along the ground. 
This the sun soon di The birds sang every- 
where. We trudged along the dusty road merrily. 

Every little while we stopped to readjust the bur- 
dens to our animals. A mountaineer had showed us 
how to lash them on, but our skill at that sort of 
thing was “miner's” and the packs would not hold 
We had to do them one at a time, using the packed 
animal as a pattern from which to copy the hitch on 
the other. In this painful manner we learned the 
“squaw hitch,” which, for a long time, was to be the 
extent of our knowledge. However, we got on well 
enough, and mounted steadily by the turns and 
twists of an awful road, following the general course 
of the river below us 

On the hills grew high brush, some of it very beau- 
tiful. The buckthorn, for example, was just coming 
out; and the dogwood, and the mountain laurel. At 
first, these clumps of bush were few and scattered; 
and the surface of the hills, carpeted with short 
grass, rolled gently away or broke in stone dikes 
and outcrops. Then later, as we mounted, they drew 
together until they covered the mountainsides com- 
pletely, save where oaks and madrone kept clear 
some space for themselves. After a time we began 
to see scrubby, long needled pine thrusting its head 
here and there above the undergrowth That was 
as far as we got that day. In the hollow of a ravine 
we found a tiny rill of water, and there we camped. 
Johnny offered some slight objections at first. It 

ras only two o'clock of the afternoon, the trees 
were scrubby, the soil dusty, the place generally un- 
comfortabie. But Yank shook his head. 

“If we knew how they played this game 
be all right to go ahead. But we don’t,” 
“I've been noticing this trail pretty and I 
ain’t seen much water except in the river: and that’s 
an awful ways cown. Maybe we'll find some water 
ever the next hill, and mavbe we won't. jut we 
know there’s water here. Then there's 
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SYNOPSIS: Talbot Ward got up from the floor a 
trifle stiffly. “You are going to California with 
me,’’ he said to the man who had just whipped him. 

This was Ward's way of picking a partner for 


the trip to the gold fields Frank Munroe, a husky 
boy, who was the winner of the boxing match, had 
no objections to offer. It was 1849, and for a trip 
to California, an ambitious young man would be 
willing to travel with the devil himself. 

Ward, however, proved a good partner. He was 
a Mexican war veteran and knew something about 
frontier life More than this, he had a talent for 
meeting emergencies that came close to genius. 
It seemed that this gift would be stretched to the 
limit when the party hit San Francisco 

The party was figuring up resources. 
Yank, a backwoodsman from New England, 
and Johnny, an impetuous youngster from Vir- 
ginia, had joined Ward and Munroe. Yank had two 
hundred and twenty dollars Johnny had twenty- 
one Ward and Munroe between them had ten 
dollars. 

“Each of us puts the same amount in the part- 
nership fund when we start out for the gold fields,” 
said Ward Yank, you can loaf tomorrow; you've 
got your share all made up As for the rest of 
us, we've got to rustle up two hundred and twenty 
dollars each before tomorrow evening.” 

Munroe drove mules for the day and 
Johnny had a lucky turn at a roulette 
won the full amount. Ward, however, evolved a 
scheme of renting deserted ships for warehouses 
and made enough money so that he decided to stay 
on at San Francisco and go into business. He 
staked Munroe for the trip to the gold fields in re- 
turn for a share in the profits 

Yank, Munroe and Johnny started up the Sacra- 
mento for Sutters Fort. There they equipped them- 
selves with packhorses and started out. Now they 
were only one day’s journey from the gold fields 
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lowed her slavishlvy, the nose of one touching the 
tail of the other, as is the mule’s besotted fashion. 
They were gay little animals, with silver buttons on 
their harness and yellow sheepskin linings to their 


saddles. They carried a great variety of all sorts of 


things; and at the freighting rates quoted to us 
must have made money for their owners. Their 
drivers were a picturesque quartet in sombreros, 


wide sashes and flowing garments. They sat their 
animals with a graceful, careless ease beautiful to 
behold. 

Near sundown two horsemen turned off the trail 
and rode down to our little trickle of water. When 
they drew near we recognized in one of them Don 
Gaspar Martinez. He wore still his gorgeous ap- 
parel of the day before, with only the addition of a 
pair of heavy silver ornamented spurs on his heels, 
and a brace of pistols in his sash. His horse, a mag- 
nificent chestnut, was harnessed in equal gorgeous- 
ness, with silvered broad bit, silver chains jangling 
therefrom, a plaited rawhide bridle and reins, carved 
leather, high-pommeled saddle, also silver ornament- 
ed, and a bright-colored, woven saddle blanket be- 


neath. The animal stepped daintily and proudly, 
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lifting his little feet and planting them among the 
stones as tho fastidiously. The man who rode with 
Don Gaspar was evidently of a lower class. He was, 
however, a straight, handsome young fellow enough, 
with a dark, clear complexion, a small moustache, 
and a pleasant smile. His dress and accoutrements 
were on the same general order as those of Don 
Gaspar, but of quieter color and more serviceable 
material. His horse, however, was of the same high- 
bred type. A third animal followed, unled, packed 
with two cowhide boxes. 

The Spaniard rode up to us and saluted courteous- 
ly; then his eye lit with recognition 

“Ah,” said he, “the good friends of our Capitan 
Sutter! This is to be well met. If it is not too 
much, I would beg the favor of to camp.” 

“By all means, Don Gaspar,” said Johnny, rising. 
“The pleasure is of course our own.” 

Again saluting us, Don Gaspar and his companion 
withdrew a short distance up the little meadow. 
There the Spaniard sat down beneath a bush and 
proceeded to smoke a cigarette, while his companion 
unsaddled the horses, turned them loose to graze, 
stacked up their saddles, and made simple camping 
arrangements, 

“Old Plush Pants doesn’t intend to do any work 
if he catches sight of it first,” observed Johnny. 

“Probably the other man is a servant,” I sug- 
gested. 

“More likely a sort of dependent,” amended John- 
ny. “They run a kind of patriarchal establishment, 
I’ve been told.” 

“Don’t use them big words, Johnny,” complained 
Yank, coming up with the horses. 

“IT meant they make the poor relations and kid 
brothers do the hustling,” said Johnny. 

“Now I understand you,” said Yank. “I wish TI 
could see what they do with their hosses nights. I 
bet they know how. And if I was a hoss thief, I’d 
surely take a long chance for that chestnut gelding.’ 


“You might wander over later and find out,” I 
suggested. 

“And get my system full of lead—sure,” said 
Yank. 


The two camps did not exchange visits. We caught 
the flicker of their little fire; but we were really too 
tired to be curious, and we turned in early, our two 
animals tied fast to small trees at our feet. 

The next day lifted us into the mountains. Big 
green peaks across which hung a bluish haze showed 
themselves between the hills. The latter were more 
precipitous; and the brush had now given way to 
pines of better size and quality than those seen 
lower down. The river foamed over rapids or ran 
darkling in pools and stretches. Along the roadside, 

rarely, we came upon rough-looking log 
cabins, or shacks of canvas, or tents. The 





the question of hoss thieves. McClellan 
strikes me as a man to be’ believed. I 
don’t know how they act; but you bet no 
hoss thief gets off with my hoss and me 
watchin’. But at night it’s different. I 
don’t know how they do things. But I 
do know that if we tie our hosses next 
us, they won't be stolen. And that’s 
what I aim to do. But if we do that, we 
got to give them a chance to eat, hain’t 
we? So we'll let them feed the rest of 
the afternoon, and we'll tie ‘em up to- 
night.” 

This was much talk for Yank; in fact, 
the only time that taciturn individual 
ever would open up was in explanation of 
or argument about some expedient of 
wilderness life or travel. It sounded en 
tirely logical. So we made camp 

Yank turned the two horses out into a 
grass meadow, and sat, his back against 
an oak tree, smoking his pipe and watch 
ing them Johnny and I unrolled the 
beds, sorted out the simple cooking uten- 
sils, and started to Occasional 
travelers on the road just above us shout- 
ed out friendly greetings. They were a 
miscellaneous lot. Most were headed 
toward the mountains. These journeyed 
in various ways. Some walked afoot 
and unencumbered, some carried appar- 
ently all their belongings on their backs, 
one outfit comprising three men had 
three saddle horses and four packs—a 
princely caravan. One of the cargadore’s 
pack trains went up the road enveloped 
in a thick cloud of dust—twenty or thir- 
ty pack mules and four men on horse- 
back herding them forward. A white 
mare, unharnessed save for a clanging 


cook. 








owners were not at home. We thought 

them miners; but in the light of subse- 

quent knowledge I believe that unlikely 
the diggings were farther in. 

We came upon the diggings quite sud- 
denly. The trail ran around the corner 
of a hill; and there they were below us! 
In the wide, dry stream bottom perhaps 
fifty men were working busily, like a lot 
of ants. Some were picking away at the 
surface of the ground, others had dug 
themselves down waist deep and stooped 
and rose like legless bodies. Others had 
disappeared below ground, and showed 
occasionally only as shovel blades. From 
so far above the scene was very lively 
and animated, for each was working like 
a beaver, and the red shirts made gay 
little spots of color. On the hillside clune 
a few white tents and log cabins, but the 
main town itself, we later discovered, as 
well as the larger diggings, lay around 
the bend and upstream. 

We looked all about us for some path 
leading down to the river, but could find 
none; so perforce we had to continue on 
along the trcil. Thus we entered the 
camp of Hangman’s Gulch: for if it had 
been otherwise I am sure we would have 
located promptly where we had 
those red-shirted men. 

The camp consisted merely of a closer- 
knit group of tents, log shacks and a few 
larger buildings constructed of a queer 
combination of heavy hewn timbers and 
canvas. We saw nobody at all, tho in 
some of the larger buildings we heard 
signs of life. However, we did not wait 
to investigate the wonders of Hangman’s 
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bell, led the way; and all the mules fol- 





“We Had Actually Panned Our First Gold.” 
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one street, looking for the trail that should lead us 
back to the diggings. We missed it, somehow, but 
struck into a beaten path that took up upstream. 
This we followed a few hundred yards. It proceeded 
along a rough. boulder-strewn river-bed, around 2 
point of rough, jagged rocks, and out to a very 
wide, gravelly flat thru which the river had made 
itself a narrow channel. The flat swarmed with men, 
all of them busy, and very silent 

Leading our pack horses, we approached the near- 
est pair of these men, and stood watching them curi- 
ously. One held a coarse screen of willow which he 
shook continuously above a common cooking pot, 
while the other slowly shoveled earth over this 
sieve. When the two pots, which with the shovel 
seemed to be all the tools these men possessed, had 
been half-filled thus with the fine earth, the men 
carried them to the river. We followed. The miners 
carefully submerged the pots, and commenced to 
stir their contents with their doubled fists. The light 
earth muddied the water, floated upward, and then 
flowed slowly over the rim of the pots and down the 
current. After a few minutes of this, they lifted the 
pots carefully, drained off the water, and started 
back. 

“May we look?” ventured Johnny. 

‘The taller man glanced at us, and our pack horses, 
and nodded. This was the first time he had troubled 
to take a good look at us. The bottom of the pot 
was covered with fine black sand in which we caught 
the gleam and sparkle 






Finally Yank approached one of the busy miners. 
“Stranger,” said he, “we’re new to this. Maybe you 
can tell us where we can dig a little of this gold our- 
selves.” 

The man straightened his back, to exhibit a rov- 
ing humorous blue eye, with which he examined 
Yank from top to toe. 

“If,” said he, “it wasn’t for that eighteen-foot 
cannon you carry over your left arm, and a cold 
gray pair of eyes you carry in your head, I'd direct 
you up the sidehill yonder and watch you sweat. As 
it is, you can work anywhere anybody else isn’t 
working. Start in!” 

“Can we dig right next to you, then?” asked 
Yank, nodding at an unbroken piece of ground just 
upstream. 

The miner clambered carefully out of his waist- 
ceep trench, searched his pockets, produced a pipe 
and tobacco. After lighting this, he made Yank a 
low bow. 

“Thanks for the compliment, but [ warn you, this 
claim of mine is not very rich. I’m thinking of try- 
ing somewhere else.” 

“Don’t you get any gold?’ 

“Oh, a few ounces a day.” 

“That suits me for a beginning,” said Yank, de- 
cisively. “Come on, boys!” 

The miner hepped back into his hole, only to stick 
his head out again for the purpose of telling us: 

“Mind you keep fifteen feet away!” 





Johnny went over to speak to our neighbor, wh 
was engaged in tossing out shoveifuls of earth from 
an excavation into which he had nearly disappeared. 
At Johnny’s hail, he straightened his back, so that 
his head bobbed out of the bole like a prairie dog. 

“No, it doesn’t matter where you dig,” he an- 
swered Johnny's question. “The pay dirt is every- 
where.” 

So we moved on a few hundred feet, picked an- 
cther unoccupied patch, and resumed our efforts. No 
greater success rewarded us here. 

“I believe maybe we ought to go deeper,” sur: 
mised Yank. 

“Some of these fellows are taking their dirt right 
off the top of the ground,” objected Johnny. 

However, we unlimbered the pickaxe and went 
deeper; to the extent of two feet or more. It was 
good, hard work, especially as we were all soft for 
it. The sun poured down on our backs with burning 
intensity, our hands blistered, and the round rocks 
and half-cemented rubble that made the bar were 
not the easiest things in the world to remove. How- 
ever, we kept at it. Yank and I, having in times past 
been more or less accustomed to this sort of thing, 
got off much easier than did poor Johnny. About 
two feet down we came to a mixed coarse sand and 
stones, a little finer than the top dirt. This seemed 
to us promising, so we resumed our washing opera- 
tions. They bore the same results as had the first, 
which was just the whole of nothing at all. 

“We've got to hit it 





of something yellow. 

“Is that gold?” I in- 
quired, awed. 

“That’s gold,” the man 
repeated, his rather satur- 
nine features lighting up 
with a grin. Then seeing 
our interest, he unbent a 
trifle. “We dry the sand, 
and then blow it away,” 
he explained; and strode 
back to where his com- 
panion was impatiently 
waiting. 

We stumbled on over 
the rocks and debris. 
There were probably 
something near a hundred 
gen at work in the gulch. 
We soon observed that 
the pot method was con- 
sidered a very crude and 
simple way of getting out 
the gold. Most of the 
men carried iron pans full 
of the earth to the water- 
side, where, after sub- 
merging until the lighter 
earth had floated off, 
they slopped the remain- 
der over the side with a 
peculiar twisting, whirl- 
ing motion, ‘leaving at 
last only the black sand 
—and the gold! These 
pan miners were in the 
great majority. But one 
group of four men was 
doing business on a larg- 
er scale. They had constructed what looked like a 
very shallow baby-cradle on rockers, into which 
they poured their earth and water. By rocking the 
cradle violently but steadily, they spilled the mud 
over the sides. Cleats had been nailed in the bot- 
tom to catch the black sand. 

We wandered about here and there, looking with 
all our eyes. The miners were very busy and silent, 
but quite friendly, and allowed us to examine as 
much as we pleased the results of their operations. 
tm the pots and cradies the yellow flake gold glit- 
tered plainly, contrasting with the black sand. In 
the pans, however, the residue spread out fan-shaped 
along the angle between the bottom and the side, 
and at the apex the gold lay heavy and beautiful, 
all by itself. The men were generally bearded, 
tanned with working in this blinding sun, and plas- 
tered liberally with the red earth. We saw some 
queer sights, however; as when we came across a 
jolly pair dressed in what were the remains of ultra- 
fashionable garments up to and including plug hats! 
At one side, working some distance from the stream, 
were small groups of native Californians or Mex- 
icans. They did not trouble to carry the earth all 
the way to the river, but, after screening it roughly, 
tossed it into the air above a canvas, thus winnow- 
ing out the heavier pay dirt. I thought this must 
be very disagreeable. 

As we wandered about here and there among all 
these men so busily engaged, and with our own 
eyes saw pan after pan show gold, actual metallic 
guaranteed gold, such as rings and watches and 
money are made of, a growing excitement possessed 
us, the excitement of a small boy with a new and 
untried gun. We wanted to get at it ourselves. Only 
we did not know how. 
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: somewhere,” said Johnny 
fe i between his teeth. “Let's 
try another place.” 

We scrambled rather 
wearily, but with a dog- 
ged determination, out of 
our shallow hole. Our 
blue-eyed and, long-beared 
friend was sitting on a 
convenient boulder near 
at hand, his pipe between 
his teeth, watching our 
operations. 

“Got any tobacco,” he 
inquired, genially. “I've 
smoked my last until to 
night, unless you'll lend.” 

Yank produced a plug, 
from which the stranger 
shaved some parings. 

“Struck the dirt?” he 
inquired. “No, I see you 
haven't.” *He stretched 
himself and arose. “You 
aren't washing this stuff, 
are von?” he cried in 
amazement, as his eve 
took in fully what we 
were about. 

Then we learned what 
we might have known be- 
fore—-but how should we? 

that the gold was not 
to be found in any and 
every sort of loose earth 
that might happen to be 








“We Came Up On the Diggings Quite Roatan. The Trail Ran Around the Corner of a Hill: 


and there they were below us! 


With eager hands we slipped a pick and shovels 
from beneath the pack ropes, undid our iron bucket, 
and without further delay commenced feverishly 
to dig. 

Johnny held the pail, while Yank and I vied with 
each other in being the first to get our shovelfuls 
into that receptacle. As a consequence, we nearly 
swamped the pail first off, and had to pour some of 
the earth out again. Then we all three ran down to 
the river and took turns stirring that mud pie be- 
neath the gently flowing waters in the manner of 
the “pot panners” we had first watched. After a 
good deal of trouble, we found ourselves possessed 
of a thick layer of rocks and coarse pebbles. 

“We forgot to screen it,’’ I pointed out. 

“We haven’t any screen,” said Johnny. 

“Let’s pick ’em out by hand,” suggested Yank. 

We did so. The process emptied the pail. Each 
of us insisted on examining it closely; but none of 
us succeeded in creating out of our desires any of 
that alluring black sand. 

“IT suppose we can't expect to get color every 
time,’ observed Johnny disappointedly. ‘“Let’s try 
her again.” 

We tried her again, and yet again, and then some 
more; but always with the same result. Our hands 
became puffed and wrinkled with constant immer- 
sion in the water, and began to feel sore from the 
continual stirring of the rubble. 

“Something wrong,” grunted Johnny into the 
abyssmal silence in which we had been carrying on 
our work. 

“We can't expect it every time,” I reminded him. 

“All the others seem to.” 

“Well, maybe we’ve struck a blank place—let’s 
try somewhere else,” suggested Yank. 





lving about, but only in 
either a sort of blue clay 
cr a pulverized granite. 
Sometimes this “pay dirt’ would be found atop the 
ground. Again, the miner had to dig for it. 

“All the surface diggings are taken up,” our friend 
told us. “So now you have to dig deep. It’s about 
four feet down where I'm working. It'll probably 
be deeper up here. You'd better move back where 
you were.” 

Yank stretched himself upright. 

“Look here,” he said. decisively; “let’s get a little 
sense into ourselves. Here’s our pore old hosses 
standing with their packs on, and we no place to 
stay. and no dinner; and we're scratchin’ away at 
this bar like a lot of fool hens. There’s other days 
comin’.” 

Johnny and I agreed with the common sense of 
the thing, but reluctantly. Now that we knew how 
eur enthusiasm surged up again. We wanted to get 
at it. The stranger’s eyes twinkled sympathetically. 

“Here, boys,” said he, “I know just how you feel. 
Come with me.” 

He snatched up our bucket and strode back to his 
own claim, where he filled the receptacle with some 
of the earth he had thrown out. 

“Go pan that,” he advised us kindly. 

We raced to the water, and once more stirred 
about the heavy contents of the pail until they had 
floated off with the water. In the bottom lay a fine 
black residue; and in that residue glittered the tiny 
yellow particles. We had actually panned our first 
gold! 

Our friend examined it critically. 

“That’s about a twelve-cent pan,” he adjudged it. 

Somehow, in a vague way, we had unreasonably 
expected millions at a twist of the wrist; and the 
words, “twelve cents,” had a rankly penurious} 
trifling sound to us. How- (Continued on page $2) 
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TROSt BLOT Pits 


Mr. Haley Invents Another Way to Catch a Thief 


Sloss probably aren’t blue,” said the county 
agent, skeptically: “but they may be funny 
looking little cusses anyway. Let’s stop by and 
have a look at them” 

I agreed readily enough. It was the agent’s Ford 
and the agent’s time. I was thru with my work in 
the vicinity and had nothing to do until train time 
the next morning. 

“Pa’s down in the corn field over by the grove,” 
said the woman who came to the farmhouse door; 
“but the blue pigs are right across the road.” 

We went over. The county agent jumped over the 
fence and stirred a dozen Leviathan Poland Chinas 
into life. They got up slowly, grunting, and ambled 
out into the pasture. With them went five small, 
pot-bellied, queer-looking, 50-pound shotes. 

“They're blue, right enough,” said the agent. 

And so the five were Mud coated them too 
adequately to make it possible to get a complete 
view, but the parts of the hide visible lived up to 
reports. Not a pretty blue, but nobody had claimed 
that 

“The famous sapphire hog, 
said I, with a feeling that the 
joke was on the county agent. 
“and where did they get that 
nose and pod, Bill? Do they 
go with the color?” 

“Some Berkshire blood,” said 
the agent, briefly. “Took at 
the prick ears, too. The pod 
is probably due to natural sin. 
His Polands look good enough.” 

We watched them for a min- 
ute. They were drowsy, dumpy 
looking fellows. All looked like 
runts. Alongside the fine look- 
ing Polands, they looked like a 
bad joke. 

“Why did Haley get them” 
inquired the agent. “He knows 
pigs, and he knows those runts 
aren't worth feeding.” 

“Ask him,” I suggested in- 
cautiously. 

“I'm going to,” said the 
agent firmly. ‘It’s only a mile 
and a half down there. Get in.” 

Haley was a large, calm 
man, who weighed about two 
hundred pounds and rode a cul- 
tivator as if he were driving 
the Lord Mayor to dinner. His 
son, about ten pounds lighter 
and some twenty years young- 
er, followed along the next row 
in exactly the same manner. 

Haley wheeled around in the 
shade, nodded, and let the lines 
drop. His son followed suit. 
The county agent put his ques- 
tion. 

“We've been having too many 
hogs stolen,” said Haley peace- 
fully. “Fifteen one time, three 
the next, five last time. I’m 
getting tired of it.” 

The county agent appeared 
to be bewildered. What had 
this to do with blue pigs? He was sympathetic for 
a few sentences, and then repeated: “But we were 
wondering just what the idea was in getting the 
blue pigs. Going to breed them for sale?” 

“No. Keep ‘em ourselves,” said Haley. “As I 
Was saying, a montl ago, we had four pigs shut up 
to butcher, three nice 250-pounders and one 400- 
pound hog for lard. Come morning and the three 
light pigs were gone. They left us the lard hog. 
Didn't care for lard, or maybe she was too heavy 
to tote. The boy almost got ‘em once, but he made 
too much noise and they got away. Maybe lucky 
for him. They got guns probably.” 

Haley, Jr., manifested a slight irritation. “I had 
a shotgun,” he said. “I ain't such a rotten shot.” 

Haley picked up the lines and clucked to the 
team. “That’s why I got the blue pigs,” he said. 
“They're the only ones in the county. Some day 
someone will steal a truckload of pigs, and they'll 
get a blue one in.” 

The two teams paraded off across the corn field. 
The county agent watched them absently. “Not a 
bad notion,” he said, “and it may work.” 

“What may work?” I asked rather peevishly. 

“His stunt. All pigs lock alike in the dark. Some 
thief—and there’s plenty around—will get a blue 
pig in the load. When he unloads the truck, the 
men at the yards will notice it. And Haley has the 
only blue pigs in the county.” 

We got in the car and drove up the road. The 


By A. W. Dewar 


far end of the corn field touched this line. Heley 
sat there waiting for us 

“Did you count the pigs?” he asked. 

“Five,” we said. 

“Right,” said he. “Too bad. I keep hoping some- 
body will steal one of the little devils.” 

I went on to other parts of the state on business, 
but I remembered the blue pigs. The next time I 
was in Beardstown, I stopped to see the county 
agent. 

“How's Haley making it?” I asked. 
caught his hog thieves yet?” 

“Haley,” said the county agent, putting his feet 
up on the desk with an air of deep enjoyment, “was 
the worst disappointed man in Orange county last 
week. A week ago Tuesday he got up, counted his 
pigs and found one gone. 

A rare excitement, I was informed, had pervaded 
the Haley farm on that discovery. Young Haley 
went off in the Ford to make the rounds of the 
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Halley Was a Large, Calm Man Who Weighed About 200 Pounds and Rode a Cultivator 


as if he Were Driving the Lord Mayor to Dinner. 


nearby shipping stations. His father started to look 
around the timber pasture in the neighborhood, on 
the theory that the thieves might have made the 
haul late in the night and had elected to hide them 
in the woods until night would cover their get-away. 

“He was riding that old gray mare of his down 
the road at a trot,’’ continued the agent happily; 
“hat flopping, shotgun in his right hand, and an 
air of grim determination spread over him. Went 
by Ezra Blake’s place. Ezra’s pigs were out in the 
yard at the trough. John gave them a casual glance 
—he can’t help looking at live stock, you know 
and then pulled the mare up short. 

The blue pig was out there in the lot, and fighting 
with FEzra’s hogs for breakfast 

“John got off, tied his horse and went up to the 
house. He called Ezra out. He was very solemn. 

“*Ezra,’ he says, ‘we’ve been good neighbors and 
I hate to do this. But there’s a blue pig in your hog 
lot. Will you settle it with me peaceabie, or will I 
send for the sheriff?’ ” 

The county agent let out a big bellow of a laugh. 
“Blake told me about it,” he explained, and I’ve been 
laughing all week. Poor old Haley! He thought his 
idea couldn't help working.” 

“Well, and didn’t it?” I asked. 

“No. The little rat had crawled thru the fence, 
trailed off down the road, and crawled thru into 
Blake’s lot to find company and something to eat. 
Haley had all his pigs. He went back and counted 


them before he was sure Blake hadn't stolen a 
load.” 

I met Haley on the road two days later. He didn’t 
refer to the Blake episode. I asked about the pigs. 

“All there,” he said, somewhat testily. “I hope 
somebody steals ’em quick. They’re harder to keep 
penned up than any pigs I ever had. They eat like 
a hungry sow, but they don’t put on a pound 
of fat.” 

He seemed worried and a little irritated. I told 
him I was going to be around the neighborhood for 
a few days and would look out for blue pigs in any 
shipments of hogs. 

“Tl get ’em yet,” he said, firmly. “Those blue 
pigs will fool ’em. I'll make ’em wish they’d never 
seen a blue pig.” 

Haley was carrying a shotgun in the car, I no- 
ticed. He settled this more firmly in the corner as 
he started up the car. 

I mentioned this fact to the manager of the ship- 
ping association at Delmar that afternoon. The 
manager grinned and nodded. 

“Haley makes the rounds 
about once a week and tells us 
to watch for the pigs,” he said. 
The old man’s getting sort of 
touchy on that. Funny thing, 
too. Never knew him to take 
anything so serious before. Pet 
idea of his’n, I guess, and he 
wants to see it pan out. A few 
pigs stole don’t mean nothing 
to him really.” 

It seened to me that the 
manager was probably right. 
The blue pig idea was the prod- 
uct of the creative imagination. 
Like any masterpiece, its au- 
thor demanded approval for it. 
The only approval that would 
amount to anything would be a 
proof that it would work. 

“We'll have to import a hog 
thief for Haley,” said I to the 
manager. 

“No need, he answered. 
“They’s plenty around. He’ll 
get called on.’”’ Then he added, 
as an afterthought: “But I'll 
be blamed if I can see why any- 
body’d want to steal those blue- 
bellied runts.” 

It may have been a recollec- 
tion of the manager’s predic- 
tion that sent me over to look 
at a truckload that rolled into 
the yards the next morning. 
They were a scrubby looking 
lot—stock hogs of a low grade. 

“Bought ’em up back in the 
timber,” said the owner, apolo- 
getically, to me; “not much 
good, but I figure I can ship 
7em up north and get some- 
thing for them.” 

I don’t believe that I an- 
swered him. I had looked 
over the herd, and had seen— 
if such an expression may be 
used—a familiar face. I walked back to the station 
in a state of high excitement. The manager and the 
station agent were arguing about cars. I asked 
about the man who had just come in. 

‘Been buying up stuff around here,” said the 
agent. “This load ought to make up his car. Fig- 
ures on loading up this morning for the noon 
freight.” 

“Don’t let him get them away,” I said. “He’s got 
a blue pig.” 

The agent whistled. “Sure?” he asked. 

“Sure,” I said. “Better call Haley.” 

The manager regarded me thoughtfully. I could 
see that while he accorded me some rank in my 
own field, he had very little confidence in my judg- 
ment in a matter of this sort. 

“Go out and take a look for yourself,” I urged. 

“IT was a-going to,” said he, peacefully, and saun- 
tered out. He was back before the agent had fin- 
ished phoning. To my satisfaction, his air of de- 
liberate calm had vanished. 

“Tell Haley I'll get the marshal down here,” he 
said; “and get him over here as fast as that Ford 
can travel.” 

The agent hung up the phone. ‘“What’s the use 
of telling him that?’ he asked. “He'll likely break 
his neck getting over here anyway.” 

It took him exactly fifteen minutes, and from the 
rather strained expression on young Haley’s face, I 
gathered that his father hadn't driven any too care- 
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A Very Frightened Pig Jostled Him at the Wrong Time and 
the Shot Went Up in the Air. 


fully. We gathered at the station—the two Haleys, 
the manager, the agent and the village marshal. 
The last was a trifle nervous. 

“Walk down to the yards with me,” I suggested 
to Haley, “and [ll gab a bit with him while you get 
your eye on the pig. If it’s yours, give the marshal 
the high sign, and we'll take him in.” 

We went down. The owner had finished feeding 
his carload and was ready for conversation. Haley 
took no part in it, but kept his eye glued on the pen 
of hogs. 

“You've got one funny looking one in there,” T 
ventured. “Sort of bluish. Did you get him in by 
mistake? He doesn’t look like he was worth much.” 

The man looked at me a bit suspiciously. “Feller 
threw him in for boot,” he said, quickly. “He don’t 
amount to much, I admit.” 

The blue pig, as if attracted by the discussion of 
his own lack of merit, unshuffled himself from the 
riot around the feed trough and cocked a _ pro- 
nouncedly Hibernian nose at us. I looked to see 
Haley call for the marshal. 

Instead he gripped the fellow by the shoulder. 
“You dirty thief,” he roared, and cuffed him with a 
ham-like hand. 

treat excitement and mutual congratulations en- 
sued. Only two people seemed not to be enjoying 
the affair. The erstwhile owner of the blue pig 
contributed nothing to the conversation. He was 
holding a very sore head and waiting for his 
thoughts to jell, so to speak. Haley, Jr., was the 
only other mourner at the feast. 

“I bet the little cuss sneaked in by himself,” he 
declared. “The rest of that stuff don’t look like 
any of ours.” 

He got little attention. “Go back and count your 
hogs, John,” instructed the marshal. “We'll put 
this fellow in the lock-up and then sort out your 
stuff. I'll get the boys around here on the wire and 
see who else has lost pigs.” 

The prisoner came out of his daze to comment on 
the proceedings. “I paid good money for every one 
of those pigs,” he said. “Samuels had that pig in 
his lot. He didn’t say nothing about him, and I fig- 
ured he was boot.” 

“The pig was stole, anyway, even according to 
you,” said the marshal decisively. “Now you come 
along, or I'll let John have another crack at you.” 

I rode back with the Haleys entirely as a matter 
of idle curiosity. The old man was jubilant. 

“Worked, didn’t it?” he would inquire, and slap 
me ponderously on the knee. “Yes, by cracky! they 
can’t fool with John Haley and get away with it.” 

Young Haley, who was driving, refused to share 
the enthusiasm. “Bet they’re all in the lot right 
now,” he said. 

He was wrong. As we came suddenly around the 
last turn, we saw a truck backed up against the 
pasture fence, a chute Jeading down into the field, 
and three men urging a lot of Polands toward it. 

Young Haley yelled and gave the car more gas. 
The older man looked blank for a second and then 
reached for his shotgun. We stopped a yard from 
the front end of the truck and all hit the ground at 
about the same time. 











One man had jumped into the driver’s 
seat and was trying to get the truck 
started. The other two evidently had 
not heard his alarm and were not aware 
of us until we were almost on thent. 
Then, for a second, they stood staring, 
hog whips in their hands, and their faces 
a comic picture of dismay. 

Young Haley dragged the man down 
from his place on the driver’s seat and 
very promptly sat on him. One of the 
men in the field pulled a gun. A. very 
large and very frightened pig jostled him 
just at the wrong time, however, and the 
shot went up in the air. 

Bang! It was Haley's shotgun at my 
shoulder. The two men in the field turned 
and ran. The shotgun sounded again and 
again, and at each report one of the 
men yelled, clutched at some part of 
his aratomy and endeavored to increase 
his speed. 

“For a man of his age.” observed young 
Haley, approvingly, “Dad does pretty fair 
shooting.” 

“It’s a wonder they aren’t blown to 
bits,” I said. 

“Nothing but bird shot,” said the old 
man, gruffly. “They can spend all of 
next winter picking that out of their 
dirty hides Did you get one of them, 
Sonny?” ; 

Sonny had. “A fine day’s work,” said 
the elder Haley, as we tied up the pris- 
oner,” and even if we hadn't stumbled 
onto these fellows, the blue pigs would 
have given ‘em away.” 

“No blue pigs in this lot,” said young 
Haley, who was out scouting around thru 
the pasture. He came back in a minute, 
grinning. 

“Forty pigs here last night, and there’s forty here 
now,” he declared. “What does that prove?” 

“That you're soft in the head,” said his father, 
tartly. “They was forty-five.” 

“Counting the blue pigs, that’s right——- 
ain’t seen a one of them. But anyway, that fellow 
at the station hasn't got any Polands, and these 
men didn't have any blue pigs.” 

“They'd ’a’ got ‘em on the next load,” said Haley 
stubbornly. “Them blue pigs would have caught 
them.” 

His son wandered off again. Presently we heard 
a yell. We left the prisoner to meditate on the 
efficacy of baling wire as a substitute for hand- 
cuffs, and ran across the field. 

Young Haley was all grins. 
cried, and pointed. ; 

A temporary pen had been rigged up in the tence 
corner with an extra 
length of woven wire. In 
that pen, four miserable 
looking blue pigs raged 
about. 

“They wouldn't be 
bothered with hauling 
’em away,’ said young 
Haley, jubilantly. “Blue 
pigs! Them thieves has 
got sense.” 

The elder Haley stared 
at them fixedly. Then 
he straightened up and 
bent an unfriendly gaze 
en his irreverent son. 

“You better talk a lit- 
tle less and do a little 
more,” he said, sternly. 
“Run over to the station 
and take this fellow to 
the lock-up. Tell the 
marshal he can let the 
other fellow go.” 

“And what'll I do with 
the blue pig?” asked 
Haley, Jr., with a broad 
grin. 

“All you need do is to 
keep your mouth shut 
and listen to me,” said 
his parent, fiercely. “I’m 
a-doin’ the talking. You 
go to the station and do 
what I told you. When 
you come back, get these _—- 
four runts and give ‘em 
to Jim to ship. I don’t 
allow to have no such 
crnery lookin’ critters 
titterin’ up my place no 
longer.” 

Haley maintained a 
somber silence while we 
backed the Ford around 
to start back. I leaned 
out to shake hands. 
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“Congratulations on rounding those chaps up,” I 
said. “The neighborhood owes you a vote of 
thanks.” 

He looked at me suspiciously for a second: then 
his face cleared. He nodded grimly. 

“Didn't I tell you?” he asked. “I guess I showed 
"em that nobody can steal John Haley’s hogs and get 
away with it.” 


(Any merit that this storv has should be credited 
to E. E. Whalley, of Henry county, Iowa. Mr. Whak 
ley suggested the story to me last summer when I 
visited his farm. I am asking the editor to let me 
express here my appreciation for the help and my 
fervent wish that the next thief that tries to steal 
a Whalley hog may break his neck when he hefts the 
pig into the truck.—A. W. D.) 


- “ 
Christmas Eve 
One word ere vet the evening ends;— 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas-time. 
On life’s wide scenes you, too, have parts, 
That fate ere leng shall bid vou play: 
Good-night! With honest. gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway! 


* * * * * 


Come wealth or want, come rood or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize.— 
Go, lose or conquer as you ecun: 
But if you fail, or if vou rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young! 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays) 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days; 
The shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then: 
Glory to God on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 


My song, save this, is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still,— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 





Adeste Fideles 


Oh, come, all ye faithful, joyfully 
triumphant, 

To Bethlehem hasten now with glad 
accord. 

Lo, in a manger lies 
angels; 

Oh, come, let us 
the Lord. 


the King of 


adore Him, Christ, 


Raise, raise, choirs of angels, 
of loudest triumph, 
Thru heaven's high arches be your 
praises poured 
Now to our God be 
highest; 
Oh, come. let us 
the Lord. 


songs 


glory in the 


adore Him, Christ, 


Amen, Lord, we bless Thee, born for 
our salvation, 

O Jesus! forever be 
adored; 

Word of the 
appearing, 

Oh, come, let us 
the Lord. 


Thy name 


Father, late in flesh 


adore Him, Christ, 
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“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen” is 
a song of glad tidings; it dates back to 
the seventeenth century, and has a vig- 
orous marching rhythm. 

“Good King Wencselas” 
kind deed which the king performed 
for a peasant, and the miracle 
that followed. It took place on Decem- 
ber 26. the dav of the Feast of St. Ste- 
phen, the first Christian martyr. The 
song ends with a moral, exhorting peo- 
ple to give to the poor. In out-of-door 
caroling, this was sung 
just before the Wassail song, which is 
a direct appeal for gifts. 

“Deck the Hall” is a Welsh song. It 
pictures the household preparation for 
Christmas. At midnight of Christmas 
Eve, the yule log, decorated with all 
kinds of devices and garnished with 
evergreens, is brought in with a pro- 
cession of lights, banners and 
and placed in the middle of the room. 
Each one present was expected to sit 
on it and sing a yule song. 

“Deck the hall with boughs of holly, 

Fa la la la la la la la la. 

’Tis the seuson to be jolly, 

Fa la la la la la la la la.” 

“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” 
was written bv a Unitarian minister. 
It was published in December, 1849. 
Richard S. Willis wrote an original set- 
ting for it, which has been given the 
hymn-tune name, “Carol.” The first 
two verses depict the angels hovering 
over the earth and singing their joyous 
song, the third bringing words of com- 
fort to the weary, the fourth prophesy- 
ing the happy davs when all the world 
shall join in the angels’ song. 

“Let us now go even .unto Bethle 
hem, and see this thing which is come 
to pass.” 

Adeste Fideles, “O Come All Ye Faith- 
ful,” is translated from a Latin hymn 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury. “It is one of the hymns of the 
ages which apparently is to live for 
centuries. When we Sing it, we are 
keeping alive the spirit and expression 
which stirred many happy folks who 
have gone before and countless num- 
bers which will follow after us.” 

“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” was 
written by Charles Wesley, 1707-1709, 
younger brother of John Wesley, the 
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founder of the Methodist denomination. 
The music was written by Felis Men- 
delssohn-Barthody (1809-1847), and 
hence was written long after Wesley 
died. 

The Wassail song, “Here We Come a- 
Caroling,” commonly sung by 
groups of revelers, particularly young 
women, who went about offering a hot 
drink, a merry song and a pretty curt- 
sey in exchange for a small gift. Their 
drink of spiced ale was carried in a 
Wassail bowl. The word “Wassail” 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon “wa2es- 
hael,” meaning “Be in health.” The 
bearers of the bowl, which was gaily 
decked with rosemary, received pastry 
and small change as they went from 
house to house. Their visits were the 
forerunners of the New Year open 
house calls, which still are frequent in 
some parts of our country. The com- 
position of the contents of the bowl 
was ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast and roast- 
ed apples. It was alse called “lamb’s 
wool,” 


was 


“The First Nowell” is a peasant’s 
attempt to present the New Testament 
story in rhyme, thus making it easy to 
remember, but thoroly sincere and de- 
vout. The music is practically one lit- 
tle strain sung three times, but is vig- 
oreus and joyous. 

“Nowell” is an English word adapted 
from the French word, “Noel,” which 
comes from the Latin “Natalis,’’ mean- 
ing birth. By frequent use, “Noel” was 
made to refer to the birthday of Jesus, 
and then to a song which told about 
the birthday of Jesus. Hence Noel in 
French means, besides the birthday of 
both a Christmas carol and a 
Christmas greeting. “Noel! Noel!” is 
thus the French salutation, and when 
coupled with “Joyeux” to make “Joy- 
eux Noel,” it means “Joyous or Merry 
Christmas.” 

“Silent Night” was written by a Ger- 
man priest, Joseph Mohr, about 1818. 
The melody was composed by Franz 
Gruber, a schoolmaster. For many 
years (and still in certain song books) 
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O Little Town of Bethlehem 


O little town of Bethlehem! 

How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


How silently, how silently, 

The wondrous gift is giv’n! 

So God imparts to human hearts 

The blessings of His heav’n. 

No ear may hear His coming, 

But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive Him 
still, 

The dear Christ enters in. 


0 holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emanuel! 











the composer of the song was given as 
Joseph Haydn. 





The Christmas Program 


The Christmas program will have an 
atmosphere of reverence and solemnity 
in spite of the jollity which attends the 
of Santa Claus. There 
other Christmases to be remembered 
with a thrill of joy or sorrow. Child- 
hood days, early Christmas remem- 
brances, thoughts of Christmas celebra- 
tions which were born of sacrifice. 

In one family where the _ budget 
could cover apple pie but not mince for 
the Christmas feast, the mother said: 
“Would you rather think of apple pie 
which you may have for Christmas or 
minee pie which you can’t have?” On 
this Christmas day of 1922, would we 
rather think of a Christmas program 
which our own community may have, 
or an extravagant orgy of giving which 
we can’t have? 

The Christmas program must be a 
planned program. If there is no com- 
munity caroling, a few men and women 
with the Christmas spirit in their 
hearts can get into an auto, or several 
autos, and let their voices ring out in 
the frosty air to reach with Christmas 
carols those who are sheltered in their 
homes, and those who are travelers 
along the roadside. “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing” may be sung with earthly 
voices and interpreted to Christmas- 
hungry souls as the voices of angels. 

Community caroling links the com. 
munity together. It is something in 
which every one shares. The commu- 
nity owes to the individual a Christ- 
mas atmosphere at Christmas time, 
but only the individuals working col- 
lectively can pay the debt. The sad 
dest sight at Christmas time is not 
the man, woman or child who has no 
gifts on Christmas day, but he who has 
no Christmas spirit. 


coming are 


“O come, all ye faithful. 
Joyful and triumphant,— 
O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord.” 





Carols for Distribution 

We have arranged to print slips giv- 
ing the Christmas carols, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” “The First Now- 
ell,” “Three Kings of Orient,” with 
both words and music, and the words 
of several others Write Christmas 
Carols Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa, if you want copies. 
There is no charge. 
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8 BALL 


Look for the 
Red Ball 


Look at this picture of “Ball- Band” 
Rubber Boots. See the reinforcing 
at the instep, where you know 
a boot should be strong. 

That is just one point, but it 
shows the careful construction 
of “Ball-Band” (Red 
Ball) Rubber Foot- 
wear. 


Every part from 


sole to top is made ageers 


sae 


for long wear. oo oaer 


4 


Over ten million @juwemoee 
people, mostly out- Waimea 


ad 


door workers, are 
wearing Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear 
bearing the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. 


Look for the Red Ball— 
for 36 years it has beenan un- 
failing guide in buying foot- 
wear that gives satisfaction. 

You will find the same 
quality and long wear in 
Light Weight Rubbers 
marked with the Red Ball. 

Sizes and styles for men, 
women, and children. 


We don’t make anything 
but footwear—and we know 
how. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


338 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 
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Mother Goose for Christmas 


In the children’s room of the city 
library we found the other day two vol- 
umes of the jingles of our mutual 


friend, Mother Goose, that had not been 
taken out for a year. 

Imagine a copy of Mother Goose with 
nice, clean pages undamaged 
binding’ 

Think of the rhymes of “Hey, Diddle, 
Diddle,” “Bye, Baby Punting,” “When 
1 Was a Little Boy, I Lived by Myself,” 


and 


“Handy-Spandy-Jack-a-Dandy,” “Hick- 
ory, Dickory, Dock,” “Ding, Dong, 
Dell,” “Shoe the Horse and Shoe the 


Mare,” and all the other best tellers of 
bygone days unread for fifty-two weeks. 

We crave for the children better ac 
quaintance with the Mother Goose folk. 
To be known at their best, they should 
be introduced thru grandparents. Think 
back to the time when you were most 
thrilled with “This little pig went to 
market.” Wasn’t it when your mother 
sat before the fire with your first baby 
on her lap, fondling each little pink toe 
curling and stretching in the warmth 
as she sang: “This little pig went to 
market: this little pig stayed at home”? 

And when the last little had its 
turn, didn’t your father coax the dar- 
ling to “Ride a cock-horse to Banbury 
Cross,” dandling the child over his 
crossed legs, with his boot for a saddle, 
as he used to dandle you? 

Commercially speaking, since the day 
when the first little pig went to market, 
many good pigs have gone—some fat- 
tened, some rushed to market with dis- 
astrous results because of food “he had 
In these days of pedigreed pigs 
and jubilating prize-winning boys and 
gir's, it would seem that a choice Po- 
land China, a Hampshire or a Duroc 
Jersey pig (with his tail well curled), 
prancing on his hind legs behind “Tom, 
the piper’s son,” would be a better news 
note than Maggie getting after Jiggs 
with her rolling pin. 

Consider Mother Goose’s progressive- 
ness. “Mary, Mary, quite contrary” 
had cockle-shells in her garden long be- 
fore Henry Ford thought of Muscle 
Shoals as of fertilizer value. 

Mother Goose doubtless didn't know 
a single germ by name, yet think of the 
sanitary precautions of the “Three Lit- 
tle Kittens” when they “washed their 
mittens”! 

During war times, how Hoover would 
have appreciated Old Mother Hubbard, 
who Hooverized tothe limit! (Note how 
fashionable the old lady was, too. Even 
then she treated her dog like one of the 
family. 


toe 


’ 


none.” 


Do you remember, “There was a 
crooked man who walked a crooked 
mile”? The newspapers now headline 


a “crooked” man almost every day 
while crooked miles are one of the big 
road engineering problems. 

“The Frog who would a-wooing go” 
dolled himself up with his opera hat 
just as young men of today don their 
best clothes for such an occasion. 

“Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, silver 
buckles on his knee. He'll come back 
and marry me, pretty Bobby Shaftoe.” 
No doubt of it! Silver buckles and gold 
braid still win the hearts and the con- 
fidence of girls when worn by pretty 
Bobby Shaftoes 

Mother Goose’s characters were prac- 
tical also. “Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eat- 


er” had troubles of his own until he 
got onto the “own your own home” 
idea. 


Little Jack Horner showed his polit- 
ical bias when he managed to get a 
corner and a plum with a pull. 

The owner of “Hickety, pickety, my 
black hen” was a good advertiser as 
well as a good poultry woman. “Gen- 
tlemen come every day, to what 
my black hen doth lay.” 

We infer that there 


see 


was the 


same 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


¢OR cach of our readers we wish a Merry Christmas. 

Christmas must be home-made to be really merry, and 
where are there more of the makings than in the country, 
with its wide stretches of field and sky and its twinkling 


Where was there ever a more satisfying tree than the 
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evergreen brought in from the woods? Ever a_ better wa 

% Santa Claus than the Santa who com« s bouncing and jing- sod 
e, ling into the country church, apologizing for having to ey 
we leave his reindeers outside, and hurrying off, when the zy 
bs last child has been remembered, to meet Mrs. Santa at the od 
om North Pole? es! 
te In the country, one knows his neighbor and his neigh- A 
at] es childs Many Chri K meal an 
4 yor’s children. Many iistmas Eves have gone merrily re 
PD in the schoolhouse and church. From every house come es! 
» yn ° : e . » i 

ma the warm fragrances of Christmas feasting. The nip of a 
aA the cold out-of-doors but makes more welcome the warmth Pa 
sd and cheer of the four walls of home. me, 
rye ° °° ° e . oy 

“a Ihere is the jingle of sleigh bells, the crunching of auto am 


drifts in. 


RBA 


titudes are singing: 


ei! earth peace, good-will to men.” 

x The farmer can truly sav: 

og me in pleasant places. 

“Se heritance ‘oi 

ba And so, “Merry Christmas!” 
. = 
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objection to women taking up men’s 
work in the time of Mother Goose that 
there is now. Possibly the fact that 
Bo-Peep had gone into the sheep busi- 
ness made Little Boy Blue tired. How- 
ever, someone called him when he went 
to sleep, and Bo-Peep net only wakened 
herself, but she turned what seemed 
like a deplorable loss into a fashion 
Since her sheep left their tails behind 
them, all the sheep are getting their 
tails bobbed. 

In fairness, we should admit that 
two of the rhymes of Mother Goose are 
hopelessly out of date: “Rock-a-Bye, 
Baby” and “Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?” No one ever 
dreams of rocking a baby these days, 
and no self-respecting cat would lose 
the opportunity offered for culture 
which association with royalty brings. 
In fact, following one’s natural in- 
stincts is unpopular, since to be nat- 
ural is not always to be nice. 

However, inasmuch as the arms of 
mothers and grandmothers are still in- 
stinctively reaching for babies to rock. 
and since crowns are going out of 
fashion, these flaws are not sufficient 
to condemn. So we recommend that for 
each family there be put in the Christ- 
stocking a volume of Mother 
Goose. 


mas 





A Woman Senator 


That the United States has had a 
woman senator for twenty-two hours 
and twenty-five minutes is significant 
largely for the establishment of the 
precedent of seating a woman. 

Mrs. W. H. Felton, appointed by 
Governor Hardwick, of Georgia, to suc- 
ceed the late Thomas E. Watson, pend- 
ing an election to fill the vacancy, is 
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wheels on the crispy highway. 
One goes to sleep glowing with anticipation of 
the morning; with the happy consciousness on this universal 
holiday of the world, that families are reunited, that mul- 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 


Yea, I have enjoyed a goodly in- 


The sound of laughter 


“The lines have fallen unto 
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eighty-eight years old. Mrs. Felton ex- 
pressed her appreciation of her ap- 
pointment by Governor Hardwick and 
her thanks for the hospitable welcome 
accorded her by the senate. “I want 
to say further,” she said, “that I com 
mend to your attention the 10,000,000 
women voters who are watching this 
incident. It is a romantic incident 
senators, but it is an historical event. 
Let me gay that when the women of 
the country come in and sit with vou, 
tho there may be but very few in the 
next few years, I pledge you that you 
will get ability, you will get integrity 
of purpose, you will get exalted patri 
otism and you will get unstinted use- 
fulness.” . 

Mrs. Winifred Mason Huck, of Iili- 
nois, who was elected to fill the va- 
cancy in congress caused by the death 
of her father, the late Representative 
W. E. Mason, took a seat beside Mrs. 
Felton. Probably it will be some time 
before we see in the United States 
senate chamber a woman United States 
senator and a woman house member; 
but the next woman senator will hold 
her chair longer. 


The First Christmas Carol 
Fear for, behold, I 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 


not, bring you 


be to all people. For unto you is born 


this day in the city of David a Savior, 


which is Christ the Lord. 
And this shall be a sign unto you; 
ye shall find the wrapped in 


babe 
swaddling clothes, lying in a 
Chorus’ 
Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men. 
—St. Luke’s Gospel. 
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manger. 
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A Christmas Party 


I write to inauire if my guest you 


will be, 

And come to my house for a Christ- 
mas tree. 

We'll have a good time, I assure 
you, because, 

One of the guests is to be Santa 
Claus, 


As guest of honor, Santa Claus re- 


ceives with the hostess. With him are 


four girls, or boys, in raincoats and 


“ec 


rubbers—his “rain dears,” who are 


general helpers. As a Christmas tree, 


a branch bare of leaves is set into a 


flower pot or box filled with sand. This 
is to be trimmed. From a bowl of 
green paper leaves, each guest takes a 
leaf 


love poetry, then the rain dears twist 


and reads a fortune or verse of 


them in the center and fasten them to 
the tree with rubber snaps. 

Grains of popped corn are passed 
around with darning needle and thread, 
and a peppermint stick is given as re- 
ward for the longest string turned in 
in two minutes. These are also put on 
the tree. With the corn put a few cran- 
berries. Each cranberry string repre- 
sents a forfeit to be exacted in the form 
of a Christmas song or story. 

Next bring in new clothespins and 
squares of colored tissue paper, also a 
box of crayons. From these the boys 
are to dress dolls to go on the Christ- 
mas tree. A time limit should be set— 
five minutes is usually enough. 

With the dolls put on the tree, the 
game of “Christmas Tree” is in order. 
Santa Claus asks for contributions for 
the Christmas tree, and each in turn 
names an article. Then the rain dears 
take turns in questioning the players. 
To each question asked, the article con- 
tributed must be named as the reply. 
Whoever laughs must pay a forfeit, as 
before. Suggested questions are: “How 
did you get here this evening? What 
do you want Santa Claus to bring you? 
Where did our evergreen Christmas 
tree grow? What is vour father going 
to give your mother for Christmas? and 
so forth. 

For little children, a good time is 
had pinning green leaves on a Christ- 
mas tree drawn with a piece of green 
crayon on a sheet fastened to the wall. 
Blindfold the child, and turn him to- 
ward the tree. If anyone in the com- 
munity is so unfortunate as to have 
burs on the farm, these take the place 
of pins as stickers, but we do not rec- 
ommend them. If are used, the 
leaves may be of cheesecloth. 

For refreshments, serve a Christmas 
pie. From a deep bowl with a crepe 
paper frill, dish the ice cream at the 
table, serving the guests in cafeteria 
stvle. With the ice cream have Santa 
Claus cakes—little cakes on which San- 
ta Claus have been made with 
white icing. For candies have red cin- 
namon drops and green gum drops or 
gum sticks. Cocoa is the best drink for 
the little ones, and coffee for the older 


burs 


faces 


folk. 

A nice ending for this party is to 
play “Christmas Gift.” Each child is 
given a pencil and paper and told to 


write some pleasant comment-or.compli- 
ment on the one to his right. The com- 
ments are taken up and read aloud by 
Santa Claus, who, if he is a good Santa 
Claus, will have something to add as 
he reads. Santa Claus has the priv- 
ilege of asking the writer to prove 
what he has said. Anything pleasant 
may be said, but nothing unpleasant. 
Santa Claus keeps his costume, but 
ihe rain dears may discard theirs after 
the guests have all arrived, or they 


may wear badges, “Dasher,” “Prancer,” 
and so forth. 
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OUR DOG, TED 


Dear Children: 


At Christmas time every one wants | 1” his brown eyes. 


to make friends with the children, for, 


as one knows, ehildren 
friends of Santa Claus. So to be sure 


that he remembers me, I want to get 
on the good side of you by telling you 
a true story. 

If you were coming to visit me, I 
know what would interest you more 
than anything—our little dog, Ted. So 
I am going to tell you about Ted. He 
is lying on the floor in a square of sun- 
shine at my feet as I write—a little 
black terrier with a white spot over 
each eye, a white throat and heart, and 
white up to his knees. 

One morning about three years ago, 
our Collie dog, Ponto, came frisking up 
to the front porch where I was sitting, 
and pawed at my skirts to get me to 
follow him to the mountain-ash tree in 
the driveway. There I found Ted. Hav- 
ing introduced us, Ponto trotted around 
to the back door, Ted at his heels, and 
invited him to have some of the bowl 
of milk set out. 

We had always felt that Ponto was 
too friendly. Never a strange dog in 
the neighborhood that he did not make 
up with, but this little dog was so very 
little, and had such a bright, knowing 
look to him that we did not scold. “He 
looks like Ted,” I said (Ted was the 
first dog we ever owned, and when he 
died we had the family doctor and ev- 
ery one cried.), and “Ted” the little 
dog became. 

In the afternoon the automobile was 
brought out. Before anyone could get 
in, Ted hopped in and up next to the 
driver’s seat, where he sat on his 
haunches with all the dignity of an old 


every are 


traveler. I tried to get him out, but 
he looked so funny we all laughed and 
agreed that perhaps the best way to 


lose him and let him find his way home 
was to take him to the main road. 
Well, we took him to the main road, 
let him out, and hurried away quick, so 
ne wouldn’t follow us. We came back 
another road, but inside of an hour 
after we got back, in trotted Master 
Teddy, his tongue lolling, his sides 
panting, apparently delighted and for- 
giving. The car was still in the drive- 
when I opened the door to drive 
to the garage, in hopped Ted. Ponto 
was lying on the porch. At sight of 


way; 


Ted sitting upright on the seat beside 
me, he set up a howl of rage and ran 


after us, trving to jump on the running 
board and into the car at Ted. It took 
three of us to get Ted out in safety and 
into the house. Then we considered 
what should be done with him. We ad- 
vertised thru the school children and 
otherwise. There the mark of a 
collar on his neck, but no owner turned 
up, and Ted made himself at 
home. His diversion was killing rats 
with one shake. 

We didn’t want two dogs; anyway, 
Ponto didn’t. Outdoors they would play 
together, but. in the house Ponto was 
too jealous to let Ted come near. If 
any of the family spoke to Ted, Ponto 
would catch the little dog by the neck 
and shake him. Then Ted would leap 
up on any handy lap, and from that 
shelter would leer down at Ponto and 
laugh. Always there was the trouble 
about the car. One Sabbath, he hid un- 
der a robe on the front seat, and we 
were nearly at church before we found 
him. Rather than be late, we went on 
to Sabbath school, thinking Ted would 
stay in the car, but he slipped in dur- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer and stayed till 
the close. We had always had our opin- 
‘on of women who took dogs out riding, 
and felt like going around apologizing 
or the trouble this little dog was caus- 
ing us. 

Fortunately, the very next day came 
a letter from the daughter in Boston. 
asking for Ted, so we made him com- 
fortable in a box, and took him to the 
express office in the car he loved to 
ride in. We tried to hide the crate 
You 


vas 


soon 


from him until time to load him. 





| told of Ted 
| One sad day Ponto disappeared, leav- 


| 

oP 

| did hear. 
| 


| shculd have seen the reproachful look 
There he had been 
friendly as friendly; he had paid us the 
compliment of liking us, and ehoosing 
our home for his, and we were coldly 
shipping him away. 

Of course he received a warm wel- 
come in Boston, but apparently he had 
an awful trip, and when I visited there 
a few months later, Ted refused to 
know me. Coaxing was in vain; he 
deliberately turned his back. Neither 
would he take tid-bits of food from my 
hands. His new owners told me that he 
would eat anything whether he liked it 
or not, if they called “Ponto.” Ponto 
was a bitter memory for him. 

Ted grew quite cocky, being the only 
dog about the place, and made a name 

himself by whipping every dog in 
the neighborhood, and driving most of 
the cats up trees. Then he would come 
home with the swagger of a conqueror. 
One afternoon, he caught his mistress’ 


e 





skirts and insisted that she go with 
him. He led her to a corner where two 


strange Collies were peacefully visiting. 
Jefore she knew what was up, he had 
| routed them both. To go fighting and 
take vour first aid and audience along 
she thought was clever. Always he 
would fight a Collie. Babies he loved. 
Whenever he saw a baby carriage, he 
would raise himself up to look at the 
baby, and he would crowd up as closely 
as possible to the floor pen where baby 
played. 
He made great friends with Dannie, 
a Persian cat in the neighborhood, after 
Dannie had clawed his face. Following 
that experience, all Dannie had to do to 
his way to lift one paw, and 
Ted would behave. Fivery letter we got 
and his doings. 


get was 


| ing no trace. We advertised in vain. 
The school children who loved Ponto 
would step to ask: “Have you heard 


anything of Ponto yet?” But we neyer 

Changes came to the Boston folk, 
also. They rented an apartment where 
dogs were not allowed Then came a 
letter signed with Ted’s name. He want- 
ed to come back home to the country; 
he was willing to take the trip if we 


| would but let him come; he would 
guard the house, do anything for a 
home. So, since poor Ponto’s wishes 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| years. 


need no longer be considered, we took 
him back after an absence of over two 
His owner fixed him a regular 
palace car of a crate, and he came in 
state. 

When we took him out of the crate at 
home, Ted was the happiest little dog 
you ever saw. He wriggled himself into 
all sorts of shapes; he leaped and he 
frisked until he was tired out, and then 
he got homesick. He trotted from room 
to room all over the house, looking for 


his folks; his tail dropped, his little 
tense body sagged, his eyes filled with 
tears. Fortunately, there was no one 


who didn't like dogs around, to see the 
efforts we made to make Ted happy. 

He has been back four months now, 
and is his old jaunty self. He will go 
out of the back door, but he will not 
come in there unless someone brings 
him in. The front door is where he 
thinks he belongs, and he yaps and 
leaps up against the door until let in, 
when he trots over to his cushioned 
chair and rests. He fs like a naughty 
child who misbehaves in company. I 
do not let him sit on my lap when we 
are alone, but sure company 
comes, he jumps into my lap and curls 
down. Company bores him, excepting 
children. He shakes hands with chil- 
dren, cocks his head on one side and is 
interested in what they do. 

Last Christmas his Boston family 
played “Adestes Fideles.” The other 
day I started to play it for the first 
time since he returned. Poor Ted got 
homesick; he clawed at my arm with 
his tiny paws, his eyes were teary with 
homesickness. Did I go on playing? 
You guess. 

HARRIET WALLACE 
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DIRECT From the South’s Largest 
Mattress Factory TO YOU on Approval 


Land °’Cotton 


largest mattress factory 


sanitary felted 


All Land O’ 


LAND 0’ COTTON MATTRESS CO., Dept. 1., 
O. BOX 1597 


Your Shipping Point 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


Land O° Coiton mattress is made where the cotton grows, in the heart of Dixie, 
South's 
That is why 
is made of clean, 
covered with beautiful patterns of durable floral art tickings. 

It is tailored so carefully 
spots. 


stylish French Rolled Edge. 


SEND NO MONEY--SENT ON APPROVAL 


Land O’ Cotton mattresses are sent to you express prepaid on approy al for your 
They are so packed that you may open them in the expr 
examine them and if you are not convinced they are 
offered the expressman will return them to us at our expense. 
no expense to you whatever. 
express office where mattress is to he shipped. 


we can sell this wonderful mattress 
layers of 


that years of wear will not cause it to grow 
Cotton mattresses are 


In ordering be sure to state 
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and sold DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 
at such a bargain price. It 
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421 Locust Street 


ness 


rotection and reference, 


make four or five copies at one time with the typewriter if you desire 
and business-like. 

Let us send you our price list and complete terms on the various makes 
ite macbine at a price that will fit your pocketbook 


home for Christmas. 


Distributors for Corona Portable Typewriters for home ase. 


THE OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


We repair all makes of typewriters and have a complete line of typewriter ribbons and supplies 





Latest Invention 


‘*Wizard”’ 


Kerosene and ‘‘Quicklit’’ 


Gasoline Lamps and Lanterns now have 


long-life, 


interchangeable 


generator. 


No more throwing them away when 


clogged with carbon. 
from kerosene to gasoline or vice versa. 
Equipped with 
matic cleaning needle, a new discovery. 
Absolutely 
Gives more 
better light at less 
expense. 
ther information 
write to 


THE IOWA LIGHT CO, 


an 


[estore 
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Get 


Des Moines, lowa 


“The Light That Never Fails”’ 


Quickly changed 
**Thena’’ Metal auto- 


safe. 
and < 
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{11 Locust St. 











A good radio outfit for Christmas! What gift 


could be more appreciated by every member 


of the family? 
and educational entertainment. 


very latest 


We are Ra 


tion of America, 
tric 
parts 








JAMES CORR ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. B, 


and other outfits. 
Our big valuable combined Radio 


We supply every- 
thing electrical, 
cluding replacement 
batteries for f 


It provides hours of pleasant 
Flashes the 
news and market reports. 


lio Headquarters. Radio Corpora- 
Westinghouse, Gen. Elec- 
Complete outfits or 


Instruction book and 
catalog tells how tomake 
all, and install. Sent on 
receipt of 50c. Order 
your copy TODAY. 





in- 


arm 


1413 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 





Please mention 


Hi OR OE, 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Remington— Underwood— Oliver 
L. C. Smith— Royal 


All thoroughly rebalit in our own shop, 
typewriter bears our guarantee. 
Get a typewriter for Christmas. 
Don't send one penny. 
writer for ten days, 
monthly payments of 65.00 each and the typewriter ts yours 
you may take advantage of our discount if you wish to pay cash 
If you are not satisfied after ten days trial, simply return {t at our expense 
Our prices range from @27.50 up on machines that originally sold for $100 
you should keep a copy of each let'er you send out 


DOD ee Cat ate" 


ALL 
AKES 


Monarch, etc. 


In A-1 condition. Each 
Over nineteen years in the busi 


We will let you try your favorite type- 
Then, if you are satisfied, send $5.00 and a few 
Or 


You can 
Typewritten letters are neat 


You select your favor- 
Write today, so that you can have the type- 


Des Moines, lowa 














Perfect hearing is now being 
restored in every condition 
of deafness or defective hear 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or 
Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums 
**Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what 1s lacking or 
defective in the natural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable 

w pace FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and testimonials 

WILSON EKAK DKUM CO., Incorporated 
531 Inter -Southern Bidg LO OUI ISVILL E, KY 


Why Burn Coal 


When you can get twice the 
heat at half the cost, by in- 
stalling, in 6 minutes time, 
Uni-Hete Oij-Gas Burner in 
your range or heater. Thou- 
sands of homes now ending 
coal expense! Uni-Hete gene 
erates gas from common 
kerosene —cheapest fuel 
known. Red hot fire in- 
stantly. bakes, 
heats x of 

any stove. FREE TRIAL. 

Saves its small cost in 30 days. Lasta for 
by factory making heating devices for 


Agents—Special 













oz youre. Made 
years. 
Offer—Act Quick 
High coal cost makes Uni-Hete a big profit maker 
for agents. Write at once. 





Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 1235 AcoraBldz. chicazo, mJ 
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STAMMER 


If youstammer attend nostammeringschoolt ill you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMME RING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped 
is puregold. Askforspecial tuition rateand a FREE copy of 
The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 


most successfulschoolin the worldfor the cure of stammering; 
Stuttering,etc. Nosing-song or time beat. Write today, 
The North-Western School, 


2305 


Grand Ave. Milwaukee; Wig, 
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WHEN thousands agree on one 
thing,they re aptto beright. 
Thousands of farmers all over 
the country agree on the superi- 
ority of Milwaukee Air Power 
W ater Systems. Letters endorsing 
the ** Milwaukee”’ reach us almost 
every day. 
The“ Milwaukee"’ delivers abso- 
lutely tresh water any distance, 
direct from source; maintains con- 
stant pressure. No water storage 
tank to foul or freeze. Simple auto. 
matic in operation: Priced low, 
O¢ page catalog. Write for it. 
q MILWAUKEE AIR POWER 
PUMP co. 
854 Third St., Milwaukee 
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Saving 

$20 to $40 

on a stove or 

range is worth 

while. You always 

eave money dealing direct with 

manufacturers. More than 400,000 

customers have saved moncy with 

Kalamazoo prices. Send today for 

our new catalog showing latest de- 

signs, blue and gray porcelainenam- 
heaters, pipe- 


‘A | 
wer Direct to You 


Kalamazes 
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I Safe and 


For cuts, 
bruises, 
burns and 
sores 


Vaseline 


Reg-U.S Pat Off. 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
will work wonders in the healing 
of sores where the skin has been 
broken. 











Have two or three bottles in handy 
places around the house and barn. 
At general stores and druggists. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO 


State Street Consolidated) New York 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


D 





the quarterly reviews 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each fasue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 


duced by any other paper unt!) special written permission has been obtained. 
i «a 


This statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 














Jesus Among Friends and Foes 
(Notes on the Sabbath 

for December 17, 1922. 

11:42-44, 53, 54.) 


School Lesson 
Luke, 10:38-42; 


“Now as they went on their way, he 


entered into a certain village: and a 
certain woman named Martha received 
(39) And she had 
a sister named Mary, who also sat at 
the Lord’s feet, and heard his word. 
(40) But Martha was cumbered about 
much serving; and she came up to him, 
and said, Lord, dost thou not care that 
my sister did leave me to serve alone? 
Bid her therefore that she help me. 
(41) But the Lord answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art anx- 
jous and troubled about many things: 
(42) but one thing is needed: for Mary 
hath chosen the good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her. 

“But woe unto you Pharisees! for ve 
tithe mint and rue and every herb, and 
pass over justice and the love of God: 


him into her house. 


but these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. (43) 
Woe unto you Pharisees! for ye love 


the chief seats in the synagogues, and 
the salutations in the marketplaces. 
(44) Woe unto you! for ye are the 
tombs which appear not, and the men 
that walk over them know it not. 


as 


(53) And when he was come out from 
thence, the scribes and the Pharisees 
began to press upon him vehemently, 


and to provoke him to speak of many 
things; (54) lying wait for him, to 
catch something out of his mouth.” 
The long and tiresome journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem is ended at last, 
and Jesus is apparently alone at the 
house of Lazarus and his sisters, people 
of wealth and refinement, and, as we 
afterwards learn, of high social stand- 
ing. Evidently, He had known them be- 
fore, while on another visit to Jerusa 
lem, of which John tells us in his gos- 
pel. The two sisters were of different 
types, such as we have today: Martha, 
the active, energetic woman, the model 
housekeeper, who wishes to honor 


Jesus by giving Him the best enter- 


| tainment possible; Mary, the more qui- 
| et, more thoughtful and perhaps more 


make so much 


|} ner. 





spiritually minded by nature, who was 
more anxious to know about the King- 
dom than to provide entertainment. 
Martha, the bustling, busy housekeeper 
becomes a little impatient and, with 
he good-natured, chaffing freedom of 
an intimate friend, says: Please tell 
Mary to come and help me with the 
dinner. And Jesus, I fancy with a 
smile, replies: ‘Martha, Martha, thou 


art anxious and troubled about many 
things; but one thing is needed: for 


Mary hath chosen the good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” 

In modern phrase: Martha, what 
makes you take so much pains and 
work over the dinner? 
It’s not such an important matter, after 
all. A talk with dear friends about my 
life work is more important than the 
dinner. Don't fret about it. “My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me.” 
Mary is more interested in my work, 
and that is more important than din- 
I won't take away from her the 
pleasure of talking about it with me. 

There are various sorts of service. 
There are those who serve Jesus by 
fellowship and giving their means to 
spread the gospel. There are those 
who mean well, but think there is some 
duty more important. There are those 
who mean well, but are so engrossed 
in home or business affairs that they 
do not fee] they can engage in His serv- 
ice. There are others serving Christ in 
a life of private communion; and still 
others who lose something of the sweet- 
ness of fellowship by allowing them- 


selves to be worried and troubled about | 
matters that after all are of little con- 
sequence compared with the affairs of 
the Kingdom. 

The second part of the lesson belongs 
to the ministry in Perea, the country 
across the Jordan, where the common 
people received Him gladly, as in Gali- 
lee, and where He was watched closely 
by the Pharisees, the professedly reli- 
gious people, who at last became ex- 
ceedingly bitter against Him. Why 
they were so bitter is partly explained 
by the incidents of this lesson. 

The washing of hands before the 
meal in those days was an entirely dif- 
ferent custom from ours, and had no 
reference whatever to outside cleans- 
ing. First, there was the washing to 
remove ordinary defilement. Then 
came the washing for purification from 
ceremonial defilement, after the wine 
had been passed and the _ blessing 
asked. -It was done in a certain way, 
but there was considerable dispute as 
to the proper way in which it should 
be done. Strict observance of this form | 
was regarded as a badge of holiness. It 
is easy to see that the real object of 
those who devised this custom was to 
fence themselves off from the common 
people, whose touch and presence they 
regarded as moral defilement. 

We can easily take in the scene It 
was probably a breakfast; for the word 
early in use as “breakfast” afterwards 
came to deseribe the noonday meal. It 
was also probably on the Sabbath after 
synagogue; for the very religious peo- 
ple in those days had a synagogue serv- 
before breakfast. A Pharisee—let 
us one of the elders—had invited 
some of the more influential members 
of the synagogue to take breakfast with 
him, and among them He included 
Jesus, whom he had heard was a noted 
rabbi. Something had probably been 
said in the synagogue that brought out | 
more clearly the hollowness and empti- 
ness, to say nothing of the self-right- 
eousness, the slavery to forms and cere- 
monies without any Scriptural author- 
ity, and the aloofness of the religious 
people from the common people. 

They sat down to breakfast. Jesus 
refuses to take part in their ceremonial 
cleansings, at which the host was great- | 
ly surprised, and wondered, and prob- | 
ably felt as if he had made a great mis- 
take in inviting this rude stranger, 
who, by His refusal to observe the sa- | 

' 
| 
| 
| 


ice 
say 





cred ordinances, had poured contempt 
on their religion. Something must have 
been said in the synagogue, if not in the 
sermon then in the discussions that im- 
mediately preceded it, or Jesus would 
not have answered as abruptly as He 
did. The host had said nothing, but | 
Jesus knew his thoughts, and replied to 
the unspoken thought, I imagine witha 
smile on His face, saying quietly: 

You people are very particuiar to 
make a religious duty of some very un- 
important things. You are very careful | 
to make clean the outside of the cup 
and the platter. You are not at all par- 
ticular about the inside, the important 
thing: your attitude toward men, to- 
ward your brothers. You have no hesi- 
tation about turning sharp corners, 
driving hard bargains, greedily getting 
more than is honestly coming to you. 
You imagine that by following these 
traditions, these ceremonies on which 
you do not even pretend to have a “thus 
saith the Lord,” you can make atone- 
ment for the sins and the shortcomings 
of your inner life. It is important to 
keep the outside clean, to conform to 
the customs of society, for these cus- 
toms are innocent in themselves, but all 
wrong if by performing them you shut 
yourselves off from the humanity which 
you exploit and rob for your own en- 
richment, 
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Jesus goes farther and says, in sub- 
stance: Now this is a very foolish thing 
for you to do. He who made you, made 
the inside as well as the outside; and 
if you are to carry out His will, you 
must make both clean. You are very 
foolish if you think that retribution 
will not overtake you. You can’t build 
either fortune or character, or even rep- 
utation, that will be permanent, unless, 
while conforming to the outward de- 
ecencies of life, you conduct your busi- 
ness on moral principles. 

Then He gives the remedy: Don’t 
regard the property you have accumu- 


lated as your own, but as a trust. Give 
alms of such things as you can; and 
then, having conducted your life on 


true principles, all things are clean un- 
to you. In other words, you will not 
consider vourselves as set aside, as pe- 
culiarly sacred or holy, with all the 
rest of the world regarded as unclean 
and not to be touched by you; and you 
will be in touch with humanity. 

Having thus arraigned His host, * 
arraigns the whole class to which h 
belongs. The Pharisee was called the 
“separated one” of his time, and be- 
cause separated, therefore pure, and 
was exceedingly strict in the observ- 
ance of the outward forms of religion, 
particularly so about tithing. He would 
not for a moment think of eating any- 
thing that had not been tithed. Instead 
of taking account of his whole resources 
and giving to the temple what the law 
required, he was very particular about 
the stuff that he ate—the mint and the 
rue and other garden herbs—making 
the tithe for the support of the temple 
and priesthood a much more important 
thing than the life he led among the 
people. So Jesus said, in effect: You 
are very particular about these garden 
herbs, but you are not so particular 
about your life; for the essence of a 
holy life, so far as it relates to your 
fellowmen, is judgment (or justice in 
the New Version), and the secret of 
that life is loyalty or love to your God, 
which involves love to your brother. It 
is all right for you to tithe, and all 
right for you to be particular about 
tithing the stuff that is grown in your 
garden for your own table, but the main 
thing is justice toward man and love 
toward God. 

Out of this Pharisaie spirit grew a 
love for public recognition, a desire to 
have the best seat in church—the syna- 
gogue—to be recognized as one of the 
“pillars,” to be popular with men, so 
that everybody would salute them; in 
other words, prominence not merely at 
church, but out in the world; and He 
denounced this. 


He likens them to graves which 
have been forgotten, and which men 
may walk over and defile without 


knowing it. In other words, that pop- 
ular as they are now, and respected, 
they will be forgotten. In this, he 
pronounced the doom of all self-right- 
eous nen from that day to this. 

The guests at this breakfast were evi- 
dently a select lot, and include one or 
more scribes or lawyers. This was the 
learned or literary class, whose busi- 
ness it was to interpret the traditional 
law, which was then regarded as more 
binding than the written Scriptures. 
They appeared generally in connection 
with the Pharisees, but did not neces 
sarily belong to either branch of that 
secret society called the “pure ones,” 
were recognized office-holders, for 
whom every one must make way on th: 
street, and with the Pharisees, despised 
the common people, whom they regard- 
ed as “accursed.” “These people who 
knew not the law (that is, were neither 
scribes nor Pharisees) are accursed.” 
They were disposed at times to poke 
fun in a quiet way at the Pharisee, 
whom they regarded as pietists or reli- 
gious fanatics. They would therefore 
rather enjoy the rebuke which Jesu 
gave the master of the house, but when 
He attacked the traditional law, of the 
meaning of which they were the offi- 
cial interpreters or expounders, one of 
them spoke up and said: ‘Teacher, in 
saying this thou reproachest us also.” 
Jesus replied in substance: 

You deserve the reproach for two rea- 
sons. One is that as the recognized 
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teachers of the people, you lay down | 
rules of conduct which no man can fol- | 
low, “burdens grievous to be borne,” 
but you never even think of observing 
them yourselves. Your attitude is: Do 
as I say, not as I do. Second, you claim | 
all that is great and good in the past. 
You extol in words the great prophets 
who have died in the cause of right- 
eousness, and yet share in the spirit 
and in the deeds of the men who slew 
them. The doctrines you teach, the ex- 
altation of tradition above Scripture, of 
the word of man above the word of God, 
naturally lead to the murder of the 
men who stand for truth and right and 
justice, as did the old prophets and re- 
formers. 
the ancient prophecy that the teaching 
of you and your kind will lead to the 
destruction of the Jewish nation; and 
in that destruction the murderers of 
truth lovers and truth tellers in all ages 
will be avenged. For God deals with 
nations as nations; and the crimes and 
wrongs of past ages become cumulative, | 
till the naticn is destroyed. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES | 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 





























Why Peter Rabbit Wears a 
White Patch 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind had been tumbled out of her 
big bag very early this morning. Indeed, 
they were hardly awake when Old Mother 
West Wind shook them out on the Green 


| 
Therefore, you are fulfilling 
' 





Meadows and hurried away to her day's 
work, for she knew it was to be a very 
busy day. | 








The Merry Little Breezes had watched | 
her go. They saw the great windmill in 
Farmer Brown's barnyard begin to whirl 
as she passed. They saw the million little | 
leaves of the Green Forest shake, until a 
million little drops of dew, like a million 
little diamonds, fell down to the earth. 
And then Old Mother West Wind disap- 
peared on her way to the Great Ocean, 
there to blow the white-winged ships 
along their way all day long. 

The Merry Little Breezes’ stretched 
themselves and then began to dance 
across the Green Meadows to kiss the 
buttercups and daisies and to waken the 
sleepy little meadow people, who hadn't 
got their nighteaps off yet. But no one 
wanted to play so early in the morning. 
No, sir, no one wanted to play. You see, 
every one had something more important 
to do. They loved the Merry Little Breezes 


but they just couldn't stop to play. Final- | 


ly the Merry Little Breezes gave it up 
and just curled up among the grasses for 
“a Sun-nap; that is, all but one did. That 
one kept hopping up every few minutes 
to see if anyone was in sight who would 
be likely to play a little while. 

3y and by he saw Peter Rabbit coming 
down the Lone Little Path from the Green 
Forest on his way to the dear old briar | 
patch on the Green Meadows. Peter | 
looked sleepy. The truth is, Peter had 
been out all night, and he was on his 
way home. 

When half-way down the 
Path, Peter stopped, and sitting up very 
straight, looked over toward the Smiling 
Pool. He could see Mr. Redwing flying 
‘round and ‘round, this way and that 
way, over the bulrushes. He could hear 
Mr. Redwing's voice, and it sounded as 
if Mr. Redwing was very much excited. | 
The more Peter looked and listened, the 
more certain he became that something 
very important must have happened over | 
in the bulrushes on the edge of the Smil- 
ing Pool. 

Now curiosity is Peter Rabbit's beset- 
ting sin. Sleepy as he was, he just could | 
not go home without first finding out 
what had happened over in the bulrushes. 
So away Peter started for the Smiling | 


| 


Lone Little 


Pool, lippefty-lipperty-lip. Of course, 
the Merry 
the Merry. Little Breeze waked all the 


other Merry Little Breezes, and away they 
all danced across the Green Meadows to 
the Smiling Pool and stole in among the 
bulrushes behind Peter Rabbit to see what 
he was about. They came up just in time 
to hear Peter say: 
“Hello, Mr. Redwing! 
much excited this fine 
it all about? 
Mr. 
Rabbit. 


} 
| 
| 
Little Breeze saw him go. Then | 
} 





You seem very 
morning. What is. ! 
Has anything happened?”’ | 
tedwing hovered right over Peter 


““Tra-la-la-la-lee, 

Cherokee, cherokee! 

I'm so happy, oh, so happy! 
I am happy as can be!” 


Sang Mr. Redwing, looking down at Peter, 
who was sitting very straight and look- 
ing up. 

“You seem 





to be. But what is it all 
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A Brighter Christmas on the 
Farm With DELCO-LIGHT 


Bring greater happiness into the 
lives of everybody on the farm by 
making a Delco-Light Electric 
Light and Power Plant your 
family Christmas present. 


There isn’t anything that would 


eS Put 
’Delcolight' 


in your Home } 


‘Chr isfmas 





Dependable 


DELCO-LIG 


give greater pleasure and comfort. 


ere isn’t anything that would 


so lighten the daily burdens and 
make every day on the farm hap- 
pier. 
family will enjoy the cozy rooms 
flooded with bright, clear, and 
steady Delco-Light. 


Remember, too, Delco-Light will 


And just think how the 


bring a happiness that extends 
far beyond Christmas day, for 
Delco-Light will be constantly 
on hand to provide brilliant, 
safe light, running water wher- 
ever you need it, power to run 
the separator and tumble the 
churn, and help in so many 
other ways. 


And the new big price reduction 
and the time payment plan make 
it easy for you to get Delco-Light 
now—to place your order today 
to insure delivery in time for 
Christmas. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Also pout of Delco-Light Water Systems, Delco-Light 


Washing ine, and Frigi 


ire, the 


lectric Refrigerator. 


All products made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service 


The Electric Equipment Co 
Electric Farm Lighting Co., 







anette 
/GENERAL 
&. MOTORS 


“= CORPORATION 






., 222 Ripley St., 
1020 Locust St., 
W. H. Moulton, 410 Second Ave. 


Davenport, lowa 
Des Moines, lowa 
East, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Back to1917 Prices! 





about? What is it 
happy this morning, 
asked. 


that makes you so 
Mr. Redwing?” Peter 


“*Tra-la-la-la-lee, 

Cherokee, cherokee! 

We've another speckled egg, 
And this one makes it three!’”’ 


carolled Mr, Redwing, and flew over to 
the nest in the bulrushes where Mrs. Red- 
wing was fussing about in a very impor- 
tant manner. 

“Pooh!” said Peter Rabbit. “Is that 
all? What a little thing to make such a 
fuss about. I think I'll pay my respects 
to Grandfather Frog and then I'll go 
home.”’ 

(Concluded next week) 





MINCE PIE AND PLUM PUDDING 


Mince Meat—Two pounds of lean beef, 
boiled, and when cold chopped fine; five 
pounds of apples, pared and chopped; one 
pound of beef suet, cleared of strings and 
minced very fine; two pounds of raisins, 
seeded and chopped; two pounds of cur- 
rants, washed and carefully picked over; 
three-quarters of a pound of citron, cut 
up fine; two tablespoons of cinnamon; 


one tablespoon each of nutmeg, cloves, 
allspice and salt; one cup of molasses, two 
pounds of brown sugar, juice and grated 
rind of three oranges, and enough boiled 
cider to make very moist. This mince 
meat will keep all winter in a cool place. 


Any fruit may be used for or with the 
cider. When making your pies, you may 
need to add more liquor. Make a rich 
pastry and bake with two crusts. We 
think freezing improves mince pies. At 
least they are not hurt if well baked by 


being baked in advance of the 

Plum Pudding—One cup of molasses, 
one of sugar, one of suet or butter, one of 
seeded raisins, one of sliced citron, one of 
currants, one of sweet milk, four and a 
half of flour, two teaspoons of baking 
powder. Steam five hours; serve with 
clear sauce. Steam enough before serv- 
ing to heat thoroly. This pudding may 
be kept for weeks. 

Carrot Plum Pudding—Grate one cup of 
raw potatoes and one cup of raw carrots. 
Put one teaspoon soda in the potato. Add 
one cup of gugar and one cup of butter 
creamed, one egg, one and a half cups 
flour, one cup raisins, one teaspoon cin- 
namon and nutmeg mixed. Steam one 
hour. Serve with hard sauce, 


great day. 





TO REMOVE PAINT OR VARNISH 

To remove old paint from woodwork or 
automobile bodies, wash with a strong, 
hot solution of concentrated lye Dissolve 


one can of lye in every gallon of water 
used and apply while hot. A wooden tub 
or bucket is a suitable container for the 


solution. An old 
cloth may be used to apply the 
mover. The hands should be 
by wearing rubber gloves. 

After letting the solution soak into the 
paint, which requires about thirty min- 
utes, it may be removed with a stiff wire 
brush or steel wool. As brush or wool 
become clogged with paint, rinse in a pail 
of clean water. In stubborn cases, or 
where there are several coats of paint, two 
or three applications may be necessary. 
When using remover on automobile, when 
enameled fenders are in good condition 
paint same with transmission oil and cov- 
er with old rags or newspapers. 


paint brush or a heavy 
paint re- 


protected 





Weather conditions in Egypt up to the 
first of October were generally favorable 
to the cotton crop, but attacks by the 
causing loss- 
of the 


pink boll worm were serious, 
es in both 
harvest. 


quantity and quality 
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Gives June Flavor to Seber: eed 


How Dealers Build Sales! 
Semi-Solid* dealers 
get the best trade be- 
cause Semi-Selid* in- 
creases the profits of 
every farmer. The tes- 
timony of thousands of 
farmers over a period 
of seven years, enables 
dealers to quickly prove 
Semi-Solid* is both the 
best and cheapest feed. 
Dealers should write for 
ospectus of coming 
1-Solid*® advertising 
campaign and the book 
“Success with Semi- 
Selid.”’ 


Dealers who wish the 
exclusive sale of Semi- 


Selid* in their terri- 
tory should write us at 
once. 


SEND 
FREE 












A mE Week each Month 
3nd note the 
difference 


You CAN get more milk from your cows 
—now, and all through the winter and 
spring. Read how—and why—then act. 


Late fall, winter and spring months are a severe 
strain on the milch cow’s system. Winter feeds are 
harder to assimilate and turn into milk than green 
pasturage. The digestive and milk-making organs 
become run down. Less milk and lowered vitality 
results. 


BUT—you can easily maintain vitality at summer 
level and decidedly increase the milk flow by a one- 
week-a-month use of Kow-Kare. This famous medi- 
cine for cows tones up the genital and digestive 
organs—enables them to throw off disease and make 
milk faster. 


Thousands of dairymen follow this plan and find 
the very slight cost of the treatment repaid a hundred 
fold. Only a tablespoonful of Kow-Kare morning and 
night is required — and only one week out of the 
month. 
If disease does creep into the herd, Kow-Kare 
om to this origin of the trouble and acts promptly. 
or Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, 
Milk Fever, Bunches, Loss of Appetite. etc., Kow-Kare 
has been the standard remedy the country over for 
twenty-five years. 
Make a test of this more-milk plan—try it on part 
of your herd and convince yourself. Your feed dealer, 
eneral store or druggist will supply you—large size 
ow-Kare $1.25 ; medium size 65c. If your dealer is 
not supplied, we mail, postpaid. 


Write for valuable free book, 
“ The Home Cow Doctor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


greene 





Sse 


Semi-Solid* Buttermilk puts the vitality and succu- 
lence in dry winter rations that make fall litters grow like spring pigs. It has 
all the vitamines, tonic and body building qualities of green feed—and with 
Semi-Solid* your pigs make faster, cheaper gains and never stop growing. 

Brood sows fed Semi-Solid* always farrow stronger 
and bigger litters. They are easier to get safely bred, never are victims of 
abortion, free from scour troubles later, and always raise a larger number of 
pigs. No other feed can help the unborn litter like Semi-Solid*. It is 
Nature's own food—-and best supplies the bone, vitality and vigor that every 
farmer wants his pigs to possess, 

Fed as we recommend it, it is also your cheapest feed, 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


(TRADE MARE 
is pure, creamery buttermilk, pasteur'zed and_ condensed to the point of 
Maximum Feeding Value per peund. It keeps. Used by thousands of feeders 
and breeders. Containers range from one gallon to 500 Ib. barrels, Twenty- 
seven factories assure low freight charges. 

Write us today for Fd Kern’s book “Buttermilk Fed 
Hogs."” Over 500.000 copies have been distributed. Full of feeding secrets 
and facts that every hog man wants to know. Sent free on request. Write 
for copy today. 

*Semi-Solid is the trade-marked name of a prod- 
uct, whose quality is carefully guarded and hept 
supreme. Never confuse Semi-Selid with any product 
whuse name is an iivation of -Setid and whose 
quality is unknown. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 


4750 Sheridan Read Room 777 Chicage, Winois 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
be cheerfully answered, 


dadairy nanagement wil 


Questions concerning 








Effects of Management on Dairy 
Production 
the 


registry 


What does handling of 
cows 
tions have on milk and butter-fat pro- 
To find to this 


the United 


effect 


under advanced condi- 


duction ? the answer 


States 


|} ment of Agriculture conducted experi- 


ments in which a number of cows were 
handled one year under ordinary herd 


conditions and one year under ad- 
vanced registry conditions. The cows 
under ordinary herd conditions were 


confined in stanchions, fed twice a day 
according to common feeding stan- 
dards, and bred early in the lactation 
period. When under advanced registry 
conditions, they were confined in box 
stalls, milked and fed three times a 
day, fed in excess of ordinary stan- 
dards, and bred near the end of the lac- 
tation period. All of the cows pro- 


| duced more milk and butter-fat under 








these. latter conditions; the increase in 
milk production ranged from 50.1 per 
cent to 77.9 per cent, and in butter-fat 
production from 37.7 per cent to 91.2 
per cent. The average increase was 
approximately 60 per cent for both milk 
and butter-fat. 

Frequent milking increases the pro- 
duction of milk and butter-fat, accord- 
ing to these tests. With low-producing 
cows, however, the increase is not suf- 
ficient to pay for the increased amount 
of labor required. With high-producing 
cows the increased labor is justified. 
When milking twice a day was com- 
pared with milking three times a day, 
the increased production due to milk- 
ing three times a day was 11.9 per cent 
for milk and 12.1 per cent for butter- 
fat When milking three times and 
four times a day were compared, the 
difference in favor of milking four 
times a day was 6.6 per cent for milk 
and 5.8 per cent for butter-fat. 

Box stalls, when compared with 
stanchions in their effect on produc- 
tion, were found to cause an increase 
in milk production amounting to 5 per 
cent. As the box stalls required 10.9 
pounds more of bedding and three min- 
utes more of labor to clean each day, 
the increased production would not pay 
for the extra requirements. 

What effect has exercise on milk and 
butter-fat production? Experiments 
carried on by the Department indicate 
that exercisng the cows causes them to 
eat more feed and also increases very 
slightly the production of butter-fat. 
The increase was too small to pay for 
the extra feed consumed. 





How a Test Association Helps 


The summary of the fourth year’s 
work of the Dodgeville Cow Testing 
Association, of Wisconsin, reveals the 
many improvements which such an as- 
sociation establishes in a community. 
During the year 339 cows in 23 herds 
were tested, their average individual 
production being 6.799 pounds of milk 
and 279-8 pounds of fat. Sixty-three un- 
profitable cows were sold during the 
year. Sixteen herds were tested for 
tuberculosis and 18 reactors were dis- 
covered and marketed. Fifty-three 
cows in the association made register 
of production records. 

Twenty members of the association 
feed balanced rations, eleven feed 
grain to dry cows, and five feed grain 
with pasture. Twelve members have 
drinking cups installed in their barns. 
In addition, there are ten complete 
ventilating systems, fifteen milking 
machines, thirteen sets of modern stan- 
chions and eight electric light systems 
owned by association members. Every 
member but one has a silo and three 
men have two silos each. Only two 
faulty separators were found in the 
entire association. 


Depart- | 


Holstein 1,000-Pound Cows 


The Holstein cows that 
have made yearly records in excess of 


number of 


800 pounds of butter-fat or 1,000 pounds 
of butter is now 621, according to an 
article in a recent issue of the Holstein- 
Friesian World. Ohio is at present the 
leading state in producing 1,000-pound 
cows, having developed 78 such cows. 
Minnesota with 77 and New York with 
76 are disputing Ohio’s claim for su- 
premacy. Wisconsin has produced 71 
1,000-pound cows, while 65 have come 
from California and 61 from Canada. 
Iowa now ranks ninth among the states 
with 20 such producers to her credit. 
Minnesota is the leading state in the 
number of 1,000-pound butter records, 
8S such records having been made in 
that state. Ohio takes second place in 
this comparison with 81 records. The 
next three states are New York, 79; 
Wisconsin, 77, and California, 72. Iowa 


again ranks ninth, 22 records to her 
credit. 
So far, Minnesota_is the foremost 


state in developing consistent long- 
distance producers. One cow produced 
in Minnesota and ‘later sold to Dela- 
ware, has made four records of better 
than 1,000 pounds of butter. Minne- 
sota has three cows that have exceed- 
ed the 1,000-pound mark three times 
and four cows that have made two such 
records. 

The leading developer of 1,000-pound 
cows at present is the A. W. Morris & 
Sons Corporation, Woodland, Califor- 
nia. This firm has brought out 19 
1,000-pound cows and has made 24 such 
records. Julius Schmid, Montgomery, 
New York, is second with 18 cows and 
20 records, while Carnation Stock 
Farm, Seattle, Washington, and Ocon- 
omowoc, Wisconsin, is third, with 17 
cows and 17 records. Hargrove & Ar- 
nold, Norwalk, Iowa, rank eighth in 
the list, with 11 cows and 12 records to 
their credit. 





How to Sample Cream 
Cream producers who submit sam- 
ples of cream for the purpose of secur- 
ing accurate fat determinations should 


! 
| be extremely careful as to their meth- 


| ods of sampling the cream, warns Pro- 


| husbandry 


fessor H. A. Ruehe, of the Illinois dairy 
The 
department is frequently called upon 
to test such samples in order to check 
up on cream buyers. 

“A sample of cream should never be 
taken as the cream comes from the 
spout of the separator,” states Profes- 
sor Ruehe. “The results of such sanr 
ples are worthless. The whole can of 
cream that is to be sold should be thor- 
oly stirred with a stirring rod which 
has a disc on the end of it, and the 
rod should be long enough to reach the 
bottom of the can. If such a rod is 
not available, the cream can be well 
mixed by pouring from one can to an- 
other at least four five times. If 
the cream is extremely viscuous, which 
is often the case with rich cream that 
has been kept cool, the whole can of 
cream should be warmed slightly (stir- 
ring the cream while warming it), in 
order that the cream will become liquid 
enough to mix properly. If the cream 
is warmed, it should be cooled again 
before delivering. 

“After the cream in the can has been 
thoroly mixed, a two to four-ounce sam- 
ple can be taken and placed in a wide- 
mouthed bottle or small glass jar hav- 
ing a screw top. The jar or bottle 
should be filled as full as possible so 
that the cream will not churn during 
transit. The stopper or cover should 
fit tightly, eliminating the possibility 
of leakage.” 


department. Illinois 


or 
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oT HAT Square Deal KNOT is the se- 
Tea why Square Deal Fence 


lasts longer and looks better than most 
other fence. 

It double grips the one piece stay wires 
and the wavy strand wires without cutting, 
breaking or slipping. It holds the joints 
rigidly in place—yet it is as flexible as a 
ball and socket joint allowing the wires 
complete freedom of motion. ut it mever 
slips. Our catalog tells why 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


fits the hills and hollows as well as level 
land. Tells why it stands tight and trim 
the years around without sagging, > bana 
or buckling. Tells why it is ge > 

easier to erect and requires few 

how itis made and LN ly describes th this. x 


knot. This catalog and of Ropp’s Calew 
tor sent FREE ai postpald to farm owners, 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Industrial St. 

























After 
30 Days 


Free Trial 

















80 days’ free trial— ~, then if 
Satie. om 50 and 


a few 
easy payments - — the 
wonderful ae an Melotte 
Separator is an 


Catalog ae, all—write, 


Caution! U.S. Bul ¥ 
shows that . ot f/ 
the bow! cream 
soaste! The M Melotte bowl 
is ee ing. Positively 
eannot get out of balance 

therefore cannot vibrate, 





Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
containing fall description 
is wonderte | 







R il . 
aden 
sles i 

y ‘trake. No 


separator 








The Molotte Separator, FH. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
Dept. 2945, . 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, tll, 
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1 0 GZ DISCOUNT ON 
O DECEMBER ORDERS 
No Money Down—Pay the 
first instaliment next Septem- 
ber. Make the final payment 
In 1925, after your cows have 
earned the money for you. 
Write for the most liberal 
my erepesine ever heard 
in the Silo Industry. 
A complete ng of all sizes and types built 
honestly for best service in the Northwest. Fully 
guaranteed by a responsible manufacturer who 
has always played fair with the farmer. Save 
the 10% by placing your order in December. 
Write today for circulars and liberal Selling Plan. 


IXDEPENDENT SILO ew eed 
102 Pillsbury Avenue . Paul, Minnesota 


NitRipLe WALL! 











FREE BOOK on 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Describes canse, effects and treat- 
mont tells how farmers in all parts 
8. are mopping the ravages 
ot thie costly maia 
Write for free copy today. 


LABORATORY 
Lancaster, Wis. 






ABORNO 
43 Jett Street, 





' When solid-colored animals were mat- | 





| selected at random 











The Inheritance of Jersey Colors 


Facts of interest to Jersey breeders 
are contained in a recent study of Jer- 
sey color markings made by Prof. J. J. 
Hooper, of the Kentucky experiment 
station. In a study of 1,000 animals 
from the herd 
book, it was found that 66 per cent of 
the Jerseys were solid-colored with 
black tongue and switch, and 12 per 
cent were broken-colored with white 
tongue and switch, while the remain- 
ing 22 per cent represented various 
combinations of coat, tongue and 
switch color. According to the investi- 
gation the chances are 89 out of 100 
that a sclid-colcred animal will have a 
black tongue and switch, and the 
chances are 71 out of 100 that a bro- 
ken-colored animal will have a white 
tongue and switch. It is also apparent 
that solid body color is dominant over 
broken body color, and that the black 
color in switch and tongue is dominant 
over the white. The gray color seems 
to be dominant over all other coat col- 
ors in Jersey cattle. 

In a study of 1,145 matings of Jer- 
sey cattle it was found that 85 per cent 
of the matings of solid-colored animals 
resulted in solid-colored calves and 15 
per cent in broken-colored calves. 


ed with broken-colored Jerseys 59 per 
cent of the offspring were solid-colored 


| anod 41 per cent broken-colored. In 














matings of two broken-colored animals 
93 per cent of the calves proved to be 
broken-colored and 7 per cent were 
solid-colored. 

Detailed accounts of the inheritance 
of coat colors and colors of switch and 
tongue are available in Bulletin 234, 
published by the Kentucky Experiment 
Station at Lexington, which covers the 
studies made by Prof. Hooper. 





Producers’ Distributing Plants 


Dairymen who are interested in the 
establishment of coéperative milk mar- 
keting plants as well as those already 
engaged in marketing milk codpera- 
tively will find many of their prob- 
lems handled exhaustively in Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 1095, “Producers’ 
Coéperative Milk Distributing Plants,” 
recently published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
bulletin is based upon studies of the 
experiences of a large number of 
plants of this type. Details are given 
on contrasts, financing, organization, 
by-laws, location and equipment of 
plants, investment, management, sales 
methods, distribution costs and ac- 
counting systems. Copies of the bulle- 
tin may be obtained by addressing the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, D. C. 





Iowa Creameries Pay Good 
Prices 


Towa creameries maintained a good 
ratio between prices paid for butter-fat 
received and the prices of New York 
extras during the month of September, 
it is shown by the monthly report from 
the office of W. A. Wentworth, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Creamery Managers’ 
Association. The average price paid for 
butter-fat during September by the 
creameries reporting was 42.73 cents 
per pound. The average price of New 
York extras during the month 
40.99 cents. 

September 
Iowa producer averaged 5 cents per 
pound higher than during August. But- 


| ter prices on the New York market ad- 


vanced to about the same extent. 


RASS 





butter-fat prices to the 








was 





Every cow in your herd can be made to pro- 
duce up to her full capacity 

—if you look well to her ration, her health, 
her appetite and her digestion. 


Balance the ration. 


Feed bran, oats and 


corn, or their equivalent, cottonseed or linseed 
meal, clover hay, alfalfa, silage—pasture in 


season. 


Remember, 


the better the appetite the 


greater the food consumption, the greater the 
milk production. 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


Keeps Cows Healthy 


Makes Cows Hangry 


It conditions cows to turn their ration of 
grain, hay and fodder into pails of milk. 


It contains Nux Vomica, 
nerve tonics. 
digestion. 


greatest of all 
Quassia produces appetite, aids 
Salts of Iron keeps the blood rich. 


There are Laxatives for the bowels, Diuretics 
for the kidneys, to help throw off the waste 
materials which so often clog the cow’s system. 


IT spent 30 
years in perfect- 
ing this Tonic. 
Gitsert Hess, 

M.D., D.V.S. 


Excellent for cows at calving. 
fore freshing. 


Feed it be- 
Good alike for all cattle. 


Tell your dealer how many cows you have, 
He has a package to suit. 


25-Ib. Pail $2.25 
Except in the far West, South and Canada. 


GUARANTEED. 
100-lb. Drum $8.00 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 











Castrating Pigs is Surgery 


You do not employ 
for you. 


Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery 


but a simple 
expensive help when 
yourself? 
Over Fifteen Thousand Farmers 
Vaccinated Their Pigs 


this season; using OUR method, with 
most excellent results. Send for FREE 
booklet giving directions. You can save 
one-half the cost of vaccinating. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY 


2117 Leech Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


anyone to do this 


process, SO why employ 
YOU can do it 








Geta Eaters early. Write now for illue- 
trated circulars and dealer's name, te 





i Miller & Co., 192 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. Market 9 
reports furnished free. 


LASTS A 


Convert 
freight < 
with cobs, wood 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates: 
Abs: removed without a a pope fire 24 hre., 

pays for itself in 2 months with 
A Absolutely Safes poze for steel ine en can be 


Most_ reliable, 
— maintained. Thousands used everywhere. 





t 
torilg mad are we roll worse Chet cost. Every stockman should ue 


THE rg MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LIFETIME 


in and hay into butter and meat and save 
aes, oy yoy | the water for your stock 
lina 














used In Wood, Steel A, Concrete Tanks of any size. 


practical, efficient. Price reduced, 


wor! very satisfac 


nywel 


31 Brunner Street, Peru, Hiinois 

















ted ground out burrs 
the amount of cob corn 
yy others do with the same power. 
Wonderful oats grinders. 

Write for Our New Low Prices 


B, SPARTAN MFC. CO, 703 Main St, Pootinc, UL 


ety fith paten 





Please mention this paper when writing, 
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A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 


iser can easily and quickly 


Any poultry ra 


double his profits by doubling his egg yield 
through the remarkable discovery of M. B 
Smith, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along 
entirely original 
lines, Mr. Smith 
discovered why 


hens lay less in 
wintertl 
mer and perfes 
ed a formulathat 
turns loafers in- 


ansum 
t 








to layers and 
profit makers. 

Within five or six days this discovery, 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, will 
rejuvenate your flock Your hens w £0 
struttir and cackling about with red 
combs and full of life and pep. Every nest 
will yield an egg nearly every day in the 
week which means a lot, since eggs are 
certain to sell for 60 cents or more. This 
is not guesswork, as over 100,000 success- 
ful poultry raisers testify to the value of 
Mr. Smith's products. 

Although different f rom anything you 
ever heard of, Ditto Eo Tablets are eas 
ily administered by amply dropping in 
drinking water. 


So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 


or treble your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 
Tg able ts (enough for a season) to any read- 
er who will write for then If you are 
oatiaf ed, they cost only $1 on this intro- 
ductory offer, otherwise, nothing. 

Send No Money—just your name and 
address to M. B. Smith, 1243 Coca Cola 
Blde Kansas City Mo The two $1 
packages will be mailed immediately. 
When they arrive, pay the postman only 
$1 and postave Use the tablets 10 days. 
If you are not gettine more eggs or are 
not satisfied for any reason, simply return 
unused tablets and your money will be re- 
turned immediately without question A 
big Kansas City bank guarantees the reli- 
abilt of this offer Write today before 
this introductory offer is withdrawn, as 
you can sell one package to a friend and 
thus get your own free 


M. B. SMITH, 
1243 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas ) City, Mo. Mo. 


How To Make Hens Lay 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present low 
prices of feed and splendid prices for eggs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 
working. For atime my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were rough; combs 
pale and only a few laying. I tried dif- 
ferent saadion and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for two 50c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glos- 
sy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been getting only a few eggs 
aday. I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in April are laying fine. 

Math Heimer, Adams, Minn 


More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in pink of 
condition—free from disease and working 
overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. Let 
us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens lay. Send 50c for a package on our 
guarantee—-your money back if not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 22, WATERLOO, IA. 





Ship your Christmas and New Year's 


LIVE and DRESSED POULTRY 


VEAL, 








BRGiGS, etc. to a reliable house. 
Try Use For Top Prices! 


THEO. CUNY, 320 W. So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 














BABY CHICKS 


Order Chicks Now For Spring 
Delivery at Foliowing Rates 


White or Brown Leghorns 
¢10—100; Barred Rocks, An- 
conas, 12-100; 8. C. 
sis—i00; R. C. Reds, 
Rocks, ¢15—100; W yandoties, 
B. Orpingtons, Minorcase, 
#16—100, postpaid. 2 extra 
quality 8. C. Brown Leghorn 
cockerels $2.50 each. All 
vigorous stock. Customer re- 
ports pallet laying at three 
months 27 days from our 
Baby Chicks. All full blood- 
ed stock. Shipped anywhere. 
Catalog is free and telle 
about our saving. Capacity 
more than 50.000 chicks weekly. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 


Successor to Farrow-Hirsh Co. 
PEORIA, aL INOIS 


g KITSELMAN FENCE 


“Saved reent,’ writes E. J. Shep 
pard, aoe lowa. You, too, can save. 
We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry. Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 2 MUNCIE, IND. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience te this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Chicken Friends 


Any chicken that varies enough 
from its mates to be remembered as 
an individual may well be called a 


chicken friend. 


The first chicken we remember was 
an exceptional layer. Her egg had 
pinkish spots entirely different from 
any other hen’s egg. Also she was 
a pepper and salt type of plumage, a 


hen grown by one of the children from 
a chick, and distinctive in appearance 
so she was never mistaken for another 
hen. We put a leg band on her to give 


her a number. One day in September 


she was beginning to molt; 
lost 
while looking over the chickens 
to choosing some for ex- 
white hen 


we saw 


then we sight of her until one 


night 
preparatory 
hibition, we found a snowy 


with the legband of “Speckles.” It 
didn't seem possible that she had 
molted pure white, but she had; it was 


Speckles all right as she proved by her 
egg with the pinkish spots. 

There was a Silver Laced Wyandotte 
pullet which showed from the time she 
was hatched a disposition to be friend- 
ly. She would follow us to the house, 
and up on the porch if allowed. The 
coal chute was under the dining room 
window. One day Silver hopped up 
and looked thru the window. Not long 


after on a lovely October day, the 
screens were taken down, and Silver 


flew thru the window. No one noticed 
her coming in; when discovered she 
was making a nest of the corner oi 
the couch, which she didn’t leave until 
she had laid her first egg; then how 
she did cackle! The doings of the live 


stock, the coming of the calves and 
pigs and chickens make up much of 
the excitement of the farm; the fam- 


were all curious as to where Silver 
would lay her next egg. When we saw 
her picking her way daintily towards 
the house, we opened the window. In 
she flew and laid another egg. In time 
the novelty wore off and we shut her 


ily 


up, but Silver was persistent so long 
as she was on range. She would fly 
up against the window until she was 
let in to lay in her first nest. As ev- 
eryone knows, hens have _ favorite 
nests. Sometimes there is a regular 


line-up waiting to lay in the one nest. 


Beauty was another chicken friend. 
She was the prettiest White Wyan- 
dotte we ever saw. In her second 


year she took sweepstakes as the best 


bird in a show of 1,500. She was good 
tempered and prepotent as well as 
beautiful; her granddaughter took 


sweepstakes pullet in the American 
class at the state fair. 

Beauty liked to pose; 
put in any position she was placed, but 
she would not go into a coop head first. 
Put her in backwards, and she was 
still; but let her the coop before 
her body was in, and there was trouble. 

We had two splendid cockerels one 
vear, full brothers. We wished to use 
them alternately in a pen, and to sep- 
arate them from the pullets gave them 
a yard to themselves. Sometimes they 
were peaceable; again they would 
fight. Finally we took to tying them 
together at the first sign of trouble. 
With a wide strip of flannel we tied 
one leg of each about two feet apart. 
After an hour of being tied, they 
wouldn't look at one another. This is 
a good remedy for fighting males of all 
ages. 


she would stay 


see 


Strangers to chickens may say that 
they have no intelligence, that they 
are not temperamental, but anyone 


who has worked with chickens will tell 


a different story. Some chickens are 
sweet tempered, some are cross, some 
are jealous, some are cranky. The 


good breeder finds it well to humor his 
hens. 


| following ingredients: 





| the 





Disinfectant Whitewash 
A disinfectant whitewash, recom- 
the 


periment station, at 


mended by Iowa agricultural ex- 


Ames, combines 


the general utility of ordinary white- 
the 


By its use, it is asserted, 


wash with disinfectant properties 


of stock dip. 


applications of stock dip can be sup- 


planted. For interior use in poultry 
and hog houses, barn basements, and 
stables, it proves especially suitable. 
The formula is compounded from the 
Hydrated lime, 
2 pounds; commercial 
rallons; water, 40 gal- 


1% pecks; salt, 
lime-sulphur, 4 
lons. 

Equivalent amounts 
quantity of the above 
approximately as follows: Hydrated 
lime, 1 heaping quart; salt, 3 table- 
spoonfuls; commercial lime-sulphur, 
1% quarts; water, 4 gallons. 

Alum added to a lime whitewash 
lends adhesiveness, An ounce to the 
gallon is sufficient. A pound of cheap 
bar soap dissolved in a gallon of boil- 
ing water and added to about five gal- 
lons of thick whitewash will give it a 
gloss like oil paint. 

Two applications should be 
each year, one each in the fall and 
spring. To insure penetration in the 
cracks and crevices, the operation is 
preferably done with a high-pressure 
spray pump. 


for a_ small 
whitewash are 


made 


Duck Eggs for Market 
To Wallaces’ 
After 


Farmer: 

reading your article on “Duck 
Eggs for Market,” in of No- 
vember 10, to 
you, for IT do not agree with it. And 
after reading, “Let’s Learn About 
Ducks,” in the issue of November 24, 
I will tell vou some of our experiences. 

We have the fawn and white Indian 
Runner ducks. A flock of 72 hens 
showed an average of 30 dozen eggs a 
week from February 1 to July 1. Dur- 
ing July and the first half of August 
is molting period, and they decreased 
down to 9 or 10 eggs a day. After 
August 15, the ducks were laving 35 
to 40 eggs a day. There has not been 
a month during the year we do not get 
duck eggs. As for price, we never get 
less for duck than for hen eggs. And 
why should we? 

Runner ducks usually bring us 
33 cents a pound dressed. We 
have the feathers, which one can 
a good market for. 

Runner duck eggs fertile as 
chicken eggs. From a setting we usual- 
ly get about 11 or 12 ducklings. And 
past vear from 114 ducklings we 
108. Who can do that with 


your issue 


I was tempted to write 


32 or 
also 


find 


are 


as 


raised 


| chickens? 


I am a iover of Indian Runners. 
MRS. L. J. ANDERSON. 
Minnesota. 





Shomont White Collies s Love e Kiddies 
Ful ov one quality 

o bargains L~ ‘re > gentle ag 

Reve every - bg » iow should 


==p ete as w 
of vermin. They are 


dog-dom. Satisfac- 
rs not akin, Get our 


lists now. 
T KENNELS 


HOMO 
Box 112 , Monticello, iowa ~ >; 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
‘ And How to Feed 


Nod Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Ine. 
129West 24th Street, New York 














EAUTI FUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. - Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Cressing. Nebraska. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


ANOTHER 


=“RAY 


INCUBATOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


The new corrugated redwood and pressboard 
combination walls makes X-Ray perfect. It is 
this year’s brand new feature and is the greatest 
mprovement ever made in any incubator and 


brooder. 
1923 X-RAY 
Surest and Easiest to Operate 
will hatch your eggs. 

This new combination feature makes X-Ray 
the one incubator that will positively hold steady, 
even heat and moisture—makes it still easier 
and less expensive to operate You will want 
this new X-Ray Perfected machine to hatch your 
eggs, to get every chick. 

It will pay you to throw 
away your common, old- 
fashioned machine to use 
the new X-Ray Perfected 
Incubator an Brooder. 
Read all about the many 
X-Ray improvements in 
our 1922 new X-Ray book. 
Sent Free. Write quick— 
these new books and ma- 
chines are going fast. 

We prepay transporta- 
tion charges, 

X-RAY INCUBATOR 

COMPANY 


1231 Des Moines St. 
Des Moines : : Iowa 


NEW LOW 
PRICES 


SIMPLEX BROODER 
30 DAYS TRIAL FREE! 


Eliminates all 
worry and 
work, 





















Simplex Brood- 
er has larger 








hatch or 
brooding 
house. 


Use this wonderful new Simplex Stove in 
your ov. brood house, thirty days free. If 
you are not delighted send it back and we'll 
romptly refund every cent paid. Simplex is 
Siconrabere economical---more dependab! 
Results marvelous, Chicks thrive. Grow fast. 
Always healthy and hardy. Simplex venti- 
lates as it heats. Soon pays for self in econo- 
my of operation and decreased mo ty of 
chicks, It’s the brooder for you. Write quick 
for catalog and circulars. Take advantage 
of our freeoffer. Address 
SIMPLEX BROODER STOVE CO. 
4112 Elieworth Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For Poultry Raisers— 
Use the “SUCCESSFUL” 





























2 A rd. You want the ‘Suc- 
ful’ for a sure this year. 


success 
Sell more eggs chickens—help feed the world. 


4“ SUCCESSFUL”? ncusaron 
Care and Feeding’ of nickes sea and chreoes 
sent for 10 cents. uc- = 
= sfal’’ aaa 














WESTERN POULTRY JOURNAL 


For 35 Years the Farmer’s Favorite 






ae ees, journal serving the special 
the farmer with a separate de~- 

partment for farm women, conducted 

ay a successful farmer's wife. Service 










| ultry journal; Health Service Department; 
| Fio mnt ber Department, skillfully tells how to 
make those delicious dishes from po 
that tempt the appetite and kee 
humor: and many other thoroug lar 
monthly feature articles that hel the farmer end. his 

y from ie J = year 


Special Get-Acquainied Half-Price 


Offer: Full Year’s Sua 12Big 


Issues ONLY 25c Qontaining Sig ye worth 
Send 26c silver or stamps ph eure: = _ 


Western Poultry Journal 1125 Democrat Bldg, Weverly, low® 


and 
p, the mens in geod 
hly 











that 


prices 
We 


POOL your egg 
and pay tne marne 


Jess eapense end 








Free-ConAeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to, make them pay, Whether 
@ beginner or a professional, Conkey’s is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


THE G. E.CONKEY CO, 6583 Greedway, Cleveland, Obie 
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Free Choice Feeding 


An experiment in free choice feed- 
ing of poultry is reported as carried on 
at the Maine experiment station, is as 
foliows: 

“In the fall of 1916, sixty pullets were | 


placed in one end of a long laying 
house, and sixty-one pullets as nearly 
alike as possible were placed in the oth- 
er end with a wire partition between. 
“The pens were called A and B. Pen 
B received the regular Maine station 
ration, composed of cracked corn, 
wheat, oats, shell, grit, green feed, and 
a dry mash made up of corn meal, bran, 
middlings and meat, with gluten and 
linseed meals added from time to time. 
“Pen A received wheat, cracked corn, 
oats, bran, red-dog flour, linseed meal, 
bone meal, meat scrap, shell, grit, char- 
coal and green feed fed in separate com- 
partments which were kept well filled 
at all times. Records of the feed con- 
sumed and weights and measurements 
of the pubic bones of the individual 





birds were made every twenty-eight | 


days. 

“The results show that the free 
choice lot, while keeping their weights 
about uniform, laid slightly more eggs 
than the other lot and consumed less 
feed. In the feed consumption, how- 
ever, there was considerable difference 
in choice of feeds. Pen A ate 1,294 
pounds of whole grain, against 858 
pounds for Pen B, but the latter ate 972 
pounds of mash as compared with 282 
pounds for Pen A. The nutritive ratio 
of the ration fed to Pen B was about 
one to four, whereas the birds having 
free choice of their feed balanced their 
ration at about one to six. The small 
amount of beef scrap consumed by 
these birds was also notable.” 





Not Hard to Keep Your Hens 
at Home 


A simple and practically bloodless 
operation on chickens’ wings keeps 
them from flying over fences and both- 
ering gardens, say the poultrymen at 
the state agricultural college at Ith- 
aca. They give the following direc- 
tions for the operation: 

“Remove a few feathers around the 
second joint. Spread the wing out to 
its full width and you will see just be- 
neath the skin on the outer edge of the 
second joint a small white ligament or 
cartilage. Insert a small knife under 
the ligament and cut it in two, pulling 
upward and outward on the knife. 
Then cut a piece from the end of the 
cartilege one-sixteenth of an inch long. 
This may be done with a pair of scis- 
sors or with a knife. The object in re- 
moving this section is so the cartilage 
will never grow together again. Since 
no major arteries are encountered, you 
will find this a very simple and prac- 
tically bloodless operation.” —New 
York College of Agriculture, Cornell. 





The Sex of Geese 


An lIowa subscriber writes: 

‘How do you tell the sex of geese? 
I would like to dispose of the ganders 
and keep the geese until they are old 
enougl’ for breeding stock.” 

The gander has a shorter, thicker 
neck than the goose. Also the bag be- 
tween his legs is single, while that of 
the goose is double. The gander’s voice 
is thin and clear; the voice of the 
goose is a deep bass. 

The Reliable Poultry Journal says: 
“The beak of the gander is thicker, the 
under mandible fuller. The mandible 
of the goose is shrunken around the 
nostril.” 





During the freckle season. Eve doubt- 
less examined herself at times and won- 
dered if she was related to the leopard. 




















case for them. 


road man buys one. 








Do You Want 


Of course you do. No grown man wants 
a watch that keeps him guessing. 

Most railroad men on America’s trains 
carry Hamilton Watches. ‘These watches 
are sold by jewelers, but railroad men are 
interested in watch movements. They get 
a catalog from us, look it over, pick out 
the watch “movement”’ that in price and 
general description suits them best, then 
they go to the jeweler and have him get 
one of these movements and put it in a 


You can buy a watch the way a rail- 


Some men buy gold cases, some silver 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


The Question Is: 
a Real Watch? 


cases, some 


time under 
conditions. 


The catalog is free. All you have to do 


is fill in and 


Lancaster, Pa. , 

fer re CThe |! 
smilton auc | 

| 


Alatch 


Sf 
Railroad | 








ccuracy , 








POULTRY. 


Highest Prices Pai 


veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A square deal al- 
ways. C. E. McNEILL & CO., 325 W. So. Water 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 





mw 


PARP RII 
for live and dressed 





EST baby chicks, eighteen varieties. Book your 

order early for our healthy bred to lay chicks. 
Purebred. Guaranteed safe arrival. Postpaid. $15 
to $19 per 100 for February, March delivery, discount 
on large orders. Catalog Magnolia Hatchery, 
Magnolia, Illinois. 





OSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
“The strain that always lays’. Closing out en- 

tire stock. Early April hatched cockerels, pullets, 
also hens culled by Peters. G. M. West, Ankeny, Ia. 





SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, prize winning 
stock. Large, dark red, long backed cockerels; 
extra good laying strain; culled by an expert. let 
grade $3 each; 2nd grade $2.25 each. Order yours to- 
day. Mra. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. priced to 
sell. Over 20 years breeders of the best laying 
strain. C.H. & J. E. Bauman, Pella, Iowa. 





YHOICE early hatched big boned, distinctly 
marked Barred Rock cockerels; culled stock; 
$2.50 unti) Jan. ist. Gayle White, Oakland, Iowa. 





YOR SALE, Single Comb White Leghorn cocker- 
els from high laying strain, special prices if 


poultry, alsofor | 


| 


taken soon. satisfaction guaranteed. Myrtie Farring- | 


ton, Zearing. Iowa. 
YOR SALE—Pure bred Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Rock cockerels, weighing around ten pounds; 
also pure bred Rouen Drakes. Write for particulars. 
Mrs. Elmer R. Elliott, Oxford, lowa. 
194 COCKERELS, 49 varteties. 
e e/ eggs. Free book. 
Blair, Nebraska. 








Hatching 
Aye Bros., Box 2 


POULTRY, 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Heavy boned, dark red, great laying strain: 200 
choice breeding cockerels at $2.50 each; 30 exhibition 
quality cockerels at @5 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order now. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, lowa 





YINGLE Comb Red cockerels; dark, early hatched; 
\) sires from Pterce’s five generations of 300-egg¢ 
hens. Hoganized dams, $5.00 and $3.00. Satisfaction 
gueranteed. Mrs. Royal Henderson, Munden, Kans. 


( RPINGTON, Buff and White, extra good quality; 
hatched from first prize lowa State Show win- 
ners. J.H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa 








$2.50 
Ander- 





Indian Runner drakes, 


NAWN and White 
Kk Mrs. L. J. 


each. Sbipped on »pproval. 
son, Dunnell, Minnesota. 





a prize winners Single Comb Dark Brown 
Leghorn cockerels, order at once, $1 00 each, 6 
for $5.00. Ira Strohm, Worthington, Minnesota, 





ARRED Rock cockerels, large boned, ready for 
sale. five dollars each {f sold soon. Mrs. Edith 


Wells, Maxwell, Route 1, lowa. 


NINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, Barron 
b 280, Hoganized prize winners, #1.25 until Decem- 
ber 20th. James Imlay, Galva, lowa. 





RAY African geese, the big high up kind: single 

J male or female 64.00 to $5.00 each; pairs $8.00 to 

$10.00; trios $12.00 to $15.00; guaranteed to please. 
Johnston Bros., Brooklyn, lowa. 








Be Buff Rock cockerele from Hoganized prize- 
winners; supertor quality. Good Buff, 62.50, $5.00. 


Until December 15. Blanche Kreischer, Solon, lowa. 
2 R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels at $2.50 each, 

e 10 at $5.00 each and 5 at $10.00 each, All from 
prize-winning stock. Claus Dreessen, Gladbrook, Ia. 











EAVY boned, dark red R. C. Reds, great laying 
strain and show stock. Guaranteed to suit. 
Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 


C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels, Hillview and Fer- 
e Tis 265-300 egg strain, $1.00 each. Mrs. Wm. 
Koepke, Rockwell! City, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerele, big boned, barred to the 
skin, bred to lay; farm raised: 4 for $11; 6 for $15. 
Harry Nichols. West Liberty, lowa. 








R C. REDS—Pen bred, excellent type and color. 
« Breeders and exhibition birds, 82.50, $3.00, $5.00 
each. Harry Kurtz, Cushing, lowa. 


Prim) keke hit WAR AA I 
Una, a 
— 


case and use that until they are ready to 
buy a gold ¢ 


The kind of case makes no difference in 
the accuracy 


The watches shown in the catalog we 
will send you are $25.00 and upward for 
the movements only. ‘They are all accu- 
rate, sturdy, and dependable, 17 jewels 
or more, thoroughly adjusted to keep 





This Hamilton Watchisa 17-jewel, 
16-size watch (picture is actual size) 
The movement alone costs $25.00; 
it can be bought from your 
jeweler and fitted by him in any 
style case to suit your needs, It 
is carefully adjusted. If 
jeweler hasn’t exactly this move- 
ment, he can get it from us in a 
few days, 


your 


buy an inexpensive nickel 


ase. 


of a Hamilton Watch. 


different temperatures and 


mail the coupon. 








HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY Dept. A. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me your free booklet showing the 


styles and kinds of watches best adapted for practical 
timekeeping on the farm. 


POULTRY. 
352 TOULOUSE geese, 337 Barred and White 
ow Reck, 276 Rose and Single Comb Red, 242 
Brown and White Leghorn cockerela. 
Blair, Nebr., Box 2. 








Aye Bros., 





| 
: 
| ae = Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, early 
} hatched; vigorous birds from Hogan tested 
| flock. 61.25 each,6 or more $1.00 each if taken by 
| December 15. Fred McGrath. Thompson, lowa 
~~ Rhode Island Red cockerels. Large, 
dark red kind. From certified flock. Mrs. T. 
M. Renshaw, Storm Lake, lowa. 


| ARK Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
$2 to 65. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ben Ruff, 
Gretna, Nebr. 
NHOICE White Wyandottes. Cockerels, #2.50 each; 
/ four or more, $200 each. Farm range. A. L. 
Surfua, Bristow, lowa 





1 ARK Cornish. Extra fine Dark Cornish cock- 
erels, $2.00 each. Geo. W. Turner, Independ- 
ence, lowa, R. 1. 





B™ Black Langshans. Guaranteed. (Osterfoss, 
Hedrick, lowa. 
FERRETS. 
for sale, any size, color or sex. 


FERRET Write today for FREE price itat. 


HIRAM PECK, Box 854, Des Moines, lowa 


CHICKENS SICK? 


Hens not ? USE 
Laying £ GERMOZONE 


You quickly rid your chick of Roup, Colds, Canker, Sore- 
head, Indigestion, Cholera, Chicken Pox, Skin Disorders, Bowel 
Trouble, etc., and keep them healthy. Hundreds of thou- 
eands endorse this old, reliable remedy. mony Perea > 
ears. Our new FREE book, OULT T +9 
oe) yd = nl at a ptt e800 rn a the irk os 
or order by card. ‘Send wo money--pay postman. No extra charge. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-52 Omaha, Nebraska }.. 




















Ship Your 
FURS NOW i 


Prices are Soaring! : 
Early demand is largest and stocks ng". 

in years. 6/663 at Kansas City wants your 
furs as soon as ready. Highest prices. No 
commissions, Our‘ Hold Be arate’ plan 
Guevenioce your 


mesons ion. If re- 

ag or | nside package 
when you A oy we will hold your furs 
Separate anti! you have had time to get 


our check and to know you are satisfied, ¥ 
Write Today for latest Fur Price List. 
; jet 22d Trapper’ 
oi Prenien List frtsiog RENE. 
Highest Market Price for a 


rain 61663 Cash Coupons, Write 
4 Sialedion sbont bow te get Traps, Gans, Baits, 
ete., absolutely F 


FUR MAGAZINE FREE! 
Write today for free subscription to **Trap- 
were’ Exchange,’ ’ fu! carers p ngsecreta | 
wies,.game lawsn,nets.etc. nd pame NOW. 


E. Ww. BIGGS & COMPANY, 
f 647 Biggs Bide. 





HIDES Tanned 


Have your raw hides and furs 
made into attractive, 
comfortable coats, 
Fobes, leather, 
ete. 













most satisfactory and § 
cheapest way to provide fur 
garments for yourself and family, 
d get the full value for the hides 
that you, the owner, are entitle! to 
Quality, “wo whmanship om and years of 
ipeting. service 
Write Topdy FoR ¢ CATALOG 
just out—quotes lowest pri 
ee information nome ene” 
Pig ANNING COMPANY, 
Des Moines, iowa 






812 Market 


IDES Tanned 


for her 


All hides eventually reach the tanner. 
— your hides direct to the Omaha Tanning Co. 

have them made into LEATHER and re- 
turned direct to you. Keep the middlemen's 
profits in your own pockets. 
When you ship us your hides you are sending them to the ONLY 
custom | eather tannerin this part ofthe country 

four 

FREE SAMPLE (pen vtiet os bo we 
and BOOKLET jcsther for you, giving prices and 
showing how we seve you more than half WRITE TODAY. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. gg4s S. Zith St. Kebrsts 


Hides 
Sw. babeat —1e | 


Make the most of your hides. Let GLOBE 
‘urriers with pach ere of experience turn t 

into ban ‘ur coate, and 
Our workmanship in fers te oe : 
you 
‘actory- 








one od, - rs 
et 


rect- 











Hides Tanned 





Have your hides tanned and mafie into coata, 
scarfa, capa, etc. Save money and get better 
garments. Have your work done 


E WILLARD WAY 
and get only first class guaranteed work- 
manship Free Cataleg gives full in- 
formation and latest — Suggestions. 
Write today for your cop 
HM. WILLARD, SON * COMPANY 
20 Se. First St. MARSHALLTOWN, 1OWA 


TANNING 


Write for our reduced prices. catale 
and sam ples for tanning hides and furs for Robes, 
Coats, Harness, Sole, Lace and Glove Leather 

STEVENS POINT TANNERY 
Katabiiehed 1995. Stevens Point, Wis. 


TANNING 


Write for our low prices, samples and circnlar for 
tanning hides for robes or coats, harness, lace or 
glove leather 
Uber Aerowwseren J ©c Ons 















Owatonna, Minn. 


















few Redeced Prices <7 Seves 
jest-operating ‘‘One ‘sR Power Stump 
lier made. Simple, nee Pe triple, quadruple 
Moves like « 
$10 down. Eas: aay 











BAIm @ FREEMAN. Patent Attorneys 
‘atente and Trade Marks 
Tel Crecker Biéd.. Dee Meines, lowa 


WALLACES’ FARMER, December 8, 1922 











ABOUT TANNING HIDES 


Getting the Most Out of the Farm Hide Crop 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


OME tanning, as a rule, results in 


a loss. This is usually true wheth- 
er the attempt is made with furs or 
| cow and horse hides. The only excep- 








tion is worthless skins such as ground- 
hog, squirrel, rabbit and, similar skins. 
Often these may be tanned up so that 
something useful can be made from 
them, and if they are ruined, it does 
not matter much. On the other hand, 
if the novice tries his hand at mink, 
skunk, muskrat or other valuable skins 
the pelts that are-wasted and unfit for 
use will generaty amount to more than 
it would cost to get some tanner to do 
the work. So far as experimenting on 
skins of little value is-concerned, it is 
best to buy one of the tanning prepa- 
rations on the market, for they are gen- 
erally better than one can mix at 
home, even tho formulas be obtained, 
and they are cheaper, costing but a 
few cents. 

The greatest loss in home tanning, 
no doubt, has been on cow hides. Many 
have tried formulas—these are fre- 
quently advertised—in an attempt to 
make robes and harness leather, par- 
ticularly. Lacking skill, the average 
operator can not hope for success, par- 
ticularly when complicated machinery 
is a necessity to do good work. Many 
have written me 


| should be avoided, 


| facturer so they 


| buy 


| 


facts given here will have a decided 


value to most farmers. } 
Many make the mistake of sending 
in thin summer hides to be made up. 


This ought never be done for the hair 
is not “good” and the robe, coat or 
whatever is made, never looks nor 
wears well. Color is not so important 
in skins. Most tanneries can dye the 
hair a deep, lasting black. Holes, etc., 
but when they oc- 
they can be patched by the manu- 
do not show. 

slunks, ete., ought always 
Many want them made up 
into vests or similar articles. They 
can not be used to an advantage for 
this purpose. 

Keep hides and furs away from heat. 
They are often damaged by it—and 
meybe this will not show until after 
the garment is made up, in case you 
have something manufactured from 
your hides. Then it 
anything ubout it. Hence, you lose. 

Remember, many tanneries do not 
hides. Therefore, if vou want to 
should you want to ship to a tan- 
nery, find out first. You can imagine 
what happens when you forward a 
hide to a concern which only manufac- 
tures. The skin when received is im- 

mediately started 


cur, 


Deacons, 
to be sold. 


sell 





in regard to the 
skins: some have 
been able to tan, 
in a way, but find 
the leather 
stiff for use. This 
last condition, by 
the way, is due to 
the fact that the 
hide was not prop- 
erly shaved and 
worked to make 
it pliable. Frank- 


too 





thru the process; 
and you are wait- 
ing for your mon- 
ey while the tan- 
nery is expecting 
instructions as to 
what you want 
made up. Mis- 
understanding oc- 
curs, unnecessary 
corresponrence re- 
sults. This can be 
avoided by follow- 








ly, expert knowl- 
edge is required 
for this—and, of 
tools as well. 
Many young trappers imagine they 
should salt their catch before shipping 
to fur firms. This is a mistake, unless, 
of course, the skins show signs of 
tuinting. Then salt may be used, as in 
many cases it sets the hair. However, 
when pelts are badly hair-slipped they 
are worthless. Nothing will help them. 
The proper way to handle furs is to re- 
move them from the carcasses as soon 
after they are caught as possible; take 
off all superfluous fat and flesh, and 
then stretch. Put the skins where it is 


course, 


the proper 


cool and airy, never in the sun or near 
a fire. 

For beef, calf, horse and _ similar 
hides, proceed as follows: Skin and 
lay out flat. Use plenty of salt and 
leave for two or three days, so the 
moisture is withdrawn from the fine 
capillaries. Then re-salt again and 
let lie for about the same length of 
time. After this, the hides may be 
put into bundles and then either sold 


or sent to one of the tanneries to be 
made up. 


It might be interesting to note that 


horse hides are considered best for 
robes: eow hides for coats. These, 
when tanned and made up by any of 
the reliable houses doing this work, are 
wind, rain and moth proof, capable of 
' giving hard wear for fifteen or twenty 
vears. It is also a fact that coats for 
women—not the heavy, clumsy things 
that most have in mind—can be made 
out of certain horse, pony and calf 


| coats. 


skins, that rival the appearance of the 
more expensive fur garments, at a cost 
which is surprisingly low. In fact, they 
are no more expensive than good cloth 
For trimmings on collars and 
cuffs, frequently skunk, ’possum,. musk- 
rat or other fur may be obtained right 
on the farm. but if not available, these 
can be furnished by the tanners. Since 
the automobile is now so universally 
employed in rural communities, 





| ical way to dispose of them, for 


} 
| 


| not least, 
| for the tannery. 


ing the sugges- 
tions given above. 
Many who ship cow, horse and calf 


skins, simply put a few wrappings of 
twine around them, call at the freight 
office for a paper tag and start the 
| Shipment on its way. They do not 
stop to think that hides are not han- 
died carefully in transit. Thev do not 


realize that it is generally but a mat- 
ter of a few hours before the tags have 
been soaked with water from the skins 
so they are torn easily and can not be 
read. And these things make delays 
possible identification hard. Particu- 
larly is this true when you do not write 
the firm to whom you are shipping. 

The best way is to write the con- 
signee for metal tags. These, and com- 
plete shipping instructions, are fur- 
nished by all tanneries and hide buy- 
gladly. When it is impossible to 
obtain the metal tags, or you want to 
ship immediately and have none on 
hand, use sacks or boxes. Paint may 
be employed for marking. 

Should you require a robe. coat or 
other garment made, give the workmen 
plenty of time. The good tanner can 
not be rushed, for he knows poor re- 
sults follow. The same fact holds true 
of leather. 

Dog skins and snake hides are some- 
thing that the average concern dis- 
likes to handle. They are usually 
tanned more as a convenience for the 
customers than anything else. It might 
be well to suggest that when horse 
hides are made into robes, it is best not 
to have the mane on, as this adds noth- 
ing to the appearance and means dan- 
ger for the workmen, inasmuch as it is 
liable to tangle in the machinery. Bad- 
ly cut or scored hides can be made up, 
and, in fact, this is the most econom- 
they 
can not be sold to advantage. Last but 
do not try to trim the hide 
Leave that work for 
experts and you will obtain maximum 
value for each skin, otherwise you 


ers, 


the | may not. 


is too late to do | 





ow cuts al sores. oe your 
drugsist’ s or by parcel post u 

of price, $1.50 per bottle. 
The Lawre paence- Wiliams ‘Cn, Cleve- 
an: 








HEALING and ANTISEPTIC 





A SANTONIN TORPEDO 
Gets the Worms ina Day 
$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 % 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shesen-nuaiior Co. 
a 











Bigger returns from 
pigs sent to market 
thirty days earlier 
soon pay for a dry, 
sanitary, vermin- 

roof, fire-safe, hog house of 

atco Glazed Hollow Tile. 
Free from painting and repairs, perfectly 
ventilated. Easily erected at reasonable first 
cost—no upkeep expense. Write for your 
copy of the new Natco on the Farm Book 


NATCO "set TILE J 
NATIONAL FIRE: PRODFING - COMPANY 


1176 FuLton BuiLoING PITTSBURGH, PA. 



















Ill Send You This 
HOG OILER 7:22 233 


Rize e Trial 
TN Use it on your ov your own, 
hogs a whole month Send‘ 





d 6 gals. o' 
Oilers an: 


One Oiler 
ofl, $9.70; q 
10 gals. via $19.00. if 

prefer to send carb 

pt ee oreach 








COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 


to its value -with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 
with  Caldrom. Made of 


the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
vie, quickly understood, convenient 
nodipping out, emptied inone ae 
Water jacket prevents rning 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition 


We ene 23 sizes and kinds 
of stect toed cookers. 
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CHRISTMAS 


GRICE 


F WE are to judge by the number of 

books that publishers have been send- 
ing in for review lately, they have the 
idea that Christmas is a good time to 
push the sale of books. The publicity 
matter that they send along with the 
books, as a matter of fact, spends most 
of its time in telling what wonderful 
Christmas presents books make. In 
this view, the present reviewer heartily 
concurs. It is my disgraceful practice 
to lead up relatives and friends with 
books for Christmas, whether they 
want them or not. This is one case 
where the giver certainly has the best 
of it. I buy the books a month or so 
ahead of time, and read them all before 
I send them off. I am passing this tip 
on to you for what it’s worth. 


Many of the books we want to hand 
out for Christmas presents are, of 
course, not new ones. Each of us usu- 
ally has a favorite list of two or three 
which are sent off each year. Jack 
Ballister’s Fortunes, by Howard Pyle, 
is my standard gift book. Almost ev- 
ery child in the relationship has re- 
ceived a copy of Jack Ballister from 
me. I fear occasionally that I may have 
lost count and given some of them two 
copies. The same goes for Alice in 
Wonderland. Dodd, Mead & Company 
have a new and very attractive edition 
of this book out this year. Macmillans 
carry the older editions of both Alice 
and Through the Looking Glass, with 
the old Tenniel pictures. Kingsley’s 
Water Babies, also a Macmillan book, 
is another standard. 





A new book that makes a very at- 
tractive gift for a child is another 
Bubble Book, of the series published 
by the Harpers. They have put out 
eight or ten of this type of book, I 
think. Any of these Bubble Books are 
fine things to read to a child. There 
is a little rhymed story, which intro- 
duces you to characters like The Jolly 
Miller in the Happy Go Lucky Bubble 
Book. ‘The miller, so the story goes, 
offers to sing for the hero and at that 
point, to the surprise and pleasure of 
the audience, you can take a small 
phonograph record out of a pocket ar- 
ranged in the book, put it on the phono- 
graph and hear the miller actually sing 
his song. There are three songs in 
each book. The last one in the Happy 
Go Lucky book is, “Where Are You 
Going, My Pretty Maid?” A cow moos 
in the chorus of this song, which helps 
out in the local color. The book costs 
one dollar. If you are in doubt what 
to give children who are pretty well 
supplied with toys, try this. 


Harvey Sconce, an Illinois farmer, 
and formerly president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, has just sent 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer a 

1as present a little ahead of 
time in the shape of his new book, The 


Romance of Everifarm. Mr. Sconce 
uses the same method that Burgess 


uses in the Sleepy-time Stories, to get 
across to his readers interesting and 
important facts about plant and animal 
fe on the average corn belt farm. He 

tells the story of a clover plant, and 
carries a kernel of corn thru a series 
of harrowing adventures. I suspect 
Harvey of “nature-faking” occasionally 
to make the story more interesting. I 
nay be wrong, however. He probably 
ws the plants and animals on his 

wn farm a great deal better than I do. 


Speaking of farm animals, Jared Van 
Wagenen has a whole book devoted to 
the cow. (Macmillan, $1.50.) “This lit- 
tle volume,” says the author in the 
Dreface, “is not an attempt to reduce 


Cow-keeping to cold demonstrations of 
chemistry, physiology and bacteriology 
—and cash—but rather to strike the 
Personal note and to speak of dairying 


on one old hill farm, and to put into | the rural church, 





} are 


} 
j 
| 


\ 


language a little of the glow and glam- 
or of real farm life.” This promise the 
author hardly lives up to. Part of the 
book is devoted, as I had hoped, to per- 
sonal reminiscences of cows Van Wag- 
enen had met. Too much of it, how- 
ever, is taken up wth general material 
on dairy farming, which is duplicated 
in better form in a good many text- 
books. 


Hog Cholera, Its Nature and Control, 
by Raymond R. Birch (Macmillan, $3), 
hardly sounds like a Christmas book, 
but any farmer who is interested in 
hog diseases is likely to appreciate it. 
Altho intended primarily for the veter- 
inarian, it is written in non-technical 
language and should clear up for the 
hog raiser a good many questions that 
have been troubling him. The author 
takes up such subjects as vaccination 
abscesses, shows why they occur, and 
gives suggestions for preventing this 
treuble. His analvsis of the reason for 
serum “breaks” is particularly good. 
He has some harsh words to say about 
veterinarians who diagnose a serum 
“break” or a virus “break” as hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. He also has some 
good things to say on the subject of 
charges for vaccination, and asserts 
that overcharging veterinarians are the 
greatest menace to the profession. 

If vou want to know more about the 
terminal live stock markets, get Arthur 
®. Davenport’s, The American Live 
Stock Markets. The Chicago Drovers’ 
Journal publishes it. Mr. Davenport 
has written a purely descriptive book. 
He expresses very few opinions, but he 
does give a report on the workings of 
the terminal markets that will clear 
things up a good deal for the ordinary 
shipper. Even the live stock man who 
makes several trips to Chicago or 
Omaha every year will probably find 
some new information in the book. 'The 
market journal gets some very enthusi- 
astic commendation, and the commis- 
sion men are given a rating a bit high- 
er than some farmers would agree to. 
On the whole, however, there is very 
little except favorahle criticism to be 
made on the book. TI would have liked 
it if Mr. Davenport had given a little 
more space to the coéperative commis- 
sion companies, but realize that an ex- 
tended treatment of the subject would 
have been outside the field he wished 
to cover. | 

Rural Church Life in the Middle- 
West, by Benson Y. Landis (George H. | 
Doran & Company), is of especial in- 
terest to Iowa people, because Clay 
county, Iowa, is one of the two counties 
which are given special study in the 
book. Mr. Landis makes an excellent 
survey of economic and social condi- 
tions in the territory covered, and their | 
relation to the religious life of the dis- | 
trict. He suggests that the country 
church ought to take a keener interest 
in econonic movements in the country, 
like the co6perative movement. The 
country church, in his opinion, should 
take a deep interest in such matters 
as land speculation, tenancy, rural 
schools, the establishment of country 
library service and the organization of 
the recreational life of the community. 
In his disecussion-of these things, he 
uses the figures secured in surveys 
from thirty-five middle-western coun- 
ties, to back up his contention. It is, 
on the whole, a splendid treatment of 
the rural chureh problem in the corn 
belt, and ought to be read by every one 
who is in the development 
of strong rural com? Mr. Lan- 
dis suggests that the church ought to 
take an interest in the economic en- 
terprises of the farmers. 1 
might be turned areund The men who 
ed in cooperative concerns 
and farm organizations might very well 
take a deeper intevest in the welfare of 
D. R. M. 
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Buy your certent 
where you see this sign 


Marquett 
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How to keep feed money 
out of the mud 


Extensive tests prove that hogs fed on concrete 
feeding floors gain 80% more weight than hogs 
to which the same amount of feed is thrown on 
the ground. Isn’t it time to stop throwing feed 
money into the mud? 


You can easily build a good feeding floor at 
low cost with Marquette Cement. Figuring 15 
sq. ft. for each hog, 150 sq. ft. of 4-in. floor 
for 10 hogs can be laid with only 13 sacks of 
cement, 1 cu. yd. of sand and 1% 


A curb on three sides of the floor will keep the 
feed where the hog can get it. One sack of 
Marquette Cement will build 4! feet of curb, 
4 in. higher than the floor and extending one 
foot in the ground. The above quantities are 
based on a 1:2:3 mix. 


Marquette Cement will assure satisfaction on 
all your concrete work. 
dealer for construction details on any job you 
may have in mind, 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 


Marquette Building, Chicago 


cu. yds, 


See your Marquette 








Learn motor mechanics. Let this 
big, practical school prepare you 
for jobs paying $200 to $400 and up 
& month 

Cut loose from small wa- 
es. Read Burke Grieme’s letter. 
je is one of thousands of our 
graduates who are fn business for 
themselves or have good jobs, 
making real money 

The best jobs go to “Iowa State’ 
trained men because this school 
gives you persona! instruction by 
master mechanics. You get actual 
experience with complete 
modern equipment. Here 
you learn by doing everything 
about the care, repair and opera 
tion of autos, trucks, tractors and 
airplane mechanics. You learn Big 
Shop Standard methods 










know to be successful 
mess course included. 
necessary. Life scholarship 
membership to students 


must 
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School. 


course 


writes 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


—to get out of the underpaid class 
—to become a master ofa real trade 


“This $23,000 garage and equipment is the result 
of my course 
I had no gas engine experlence, but I bad 
the ambition to get ahead, so I took a seven weeks’ 
in the 
and went Into business for myself 
and conduct the 
Burke Grieme. 












in the lowa State Auto & Tractor 







Auto & Tractor School 
Today I own 
pictured above,” 


lowa State 






big business 









M. ( 


We give you a com. 
plete course at one price—everything you 
Special busi- 

No expertence 
A. 












Come to Sioux City for seven big 
busy weeks. Learn motor mechanics 
right. Get out of the underpald clase 
Big Free Book. Tel's all. shows all. Showa 
how our graduates are succeeding, present oppor 
tunities and what we can offer you Write to meat 
once, a postal or the coupon 
pa 
F. D. HENNESSY, President | 
lowa State Auto & Tractor Schoo! 
777 Nebraska St. Sioux City, lowa 
Please send me free your big 7z-page | 
trated HOOK 
NAME 
j 
ADDIESS 
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this Christmas! 








Eveready Spotlight 
with the 


300-ft.Range 





EVEREADY 


LAS} LIGHT 


Eveready Flashlights 
cost from $1.35 upto 
$4.00 complete 














What’s 
Flashlight for Christmas! The 
gift to be cherished and used a 


dozen times a day or night the 


finer than an Eveready 


year round, 


Your friends one and all need 
Eveready Flashlights from sun- 
down to sunup, to light the way 
in the woodshed, cellar, garret; out 
to the garage, barn, everywhere. 


Protects property and life against 
fires caused by matches, candles, 
and oil lanterns. Eveready Flash- 
lights are flameless — cannot set 
fire to anything. 

Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and 


improve all makes of flashlights; they 
give a brighter light; they last longer. 


For sale everywhere at hardware, electrical, 


sporting goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; 
garages; general Stores. 


3) EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 





Let us send you a free, in- 
teresting booklet, entitled 
“Radic in the Country”; 
catalog of standard, 
Radio apparatue—the kind that 
doesn't disappoint. For over 60 
years we have manufactured and 
= distributed telephone and cle 


of Radio, We handle only r ay 
before you buy. Brench Worchouse, Mason City, lowe 


“4 and our catalog ecnt on request. 
Free Radio Book {70% 35°" 


JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CQO. 
115 Michigan Street - Milwaukee, Wisconsia 








OB AND HBUSKS 

A good economical feed 
for dairy and beef cattle. 
Get catalog on Bloom 
Ear Corn Cutter and 
Crusber. Three sizes: 
One for hand; 50 to 250 
bushele per hour. Han- 
dies snapped corn, any 
condition. Write today. 
Main. Independence, Ia 


FEED EAR C 
Pick Your Corn 
With Sbuck On. 


Bloom Mfg. Co., 911 W. 
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From P' iteshusg® 


Zin Cats just 
p as fast as you can 
feed wood tosaw. Cut your entire 
winter's wood in a few days. wirr 
| —~so are built in_$ sizes—small, 

Engine and Saw Complete | with 
Belt. very farm should have one. also 
make Log Saws, Tree Saws and bi Portable Saw 
Rigs. Tell us Size Engine or Saw Outfit you can 
use, and we will qaote you special, 


GINE WORKS 











1533 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1533 Empire Bidg., Piteburat. Pa. 





| sale 


| proved that over a billion dollars 
| been stolen from the government. 
| point a 


| ecution of all 


} adopte d, 


}-convention 
| sider: 


| enterprises 


| subject of marketing of tobacco in 
| tucky, 








Farm Organization Activities 








Farmers’ Union National 
Convention 


Approval of the commodity plan of 
marketing farm products with use of 
the pool and the contract was one of the 
most important acts of the Farmers’ 
Union national convention, at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, recently. President Bar- 
rett, in the keynote speech, 


stressed 


| the need for better marketing facilities 


for the farmer. Criticism of the Farm 
Bureau as an organization “backed by 
the Chicago Board of Trade” occupied 
a good part of Barrett’s speech also. 
The committee on legislation 
duced and secured the adoption of reso 
lutions demanding the abolition of the 
electoral college and the election of the 
president by direct vote; that the con- 
stitution be amended to provide for 
the election of federal judges for terms 
of six years; demanding that the gov- 
ernment alone be made responsible for 
the building and maintenance of high- 
and going on record as opposed 
to the more expensive types of hard- 
surfaced roads; demanding that con- 
gress pass a graduated inheritance and 
gift tax law that would confiscate all 
estates above $1,006,000; endorsing the 
of the Muscle Shoals to Ford; 
the prosecution of 
declaring that a preliminary 
15,000 war contracts 
had 
The 
to ap- 


intro- 


ways, 


de- 
manding war 
frauds, 
examination of 


meeting endorsed a movement 
committee of one man from 
each state to get in touch with Wash- 
ington and demand the immediate pros- 
such frauds. Another 
resolution demanding the rigid enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment was 
especial opposition being ex- 
pressed to all attempts to secure the 
return of light wines and beer. 

The of the time of the 
the con- 


greater 
was 
tion of 
upon the 
agricultural 


part 
taken up by 
matters directly bearing 
increased efficiency of the 
industry of the country. 


| Especial emphasis was laid on coépera- 


tive production and marketing. 

Special committees appointed to inves- 
tigate conditions relating to the operat- 
ing of the marketing of cotton and to- 
bacco thru the Danish “pool” and “con- 
tract” systems rendered favorable re- 


| ports. 


The committee on cotton marketing 


| reported that its investigations had dis- 


closed that the only remedy for the 
abuses from which the producers have 
suffered in the past lay in the forma- 
tion by the farmers themselves of mar- 
keting organizations controlled and op- 
erated by farmers with all marketing 
charges, fees. etc., definitely fixed at a 
minimum which will provide for maxi- 
mum efficiency, that all such fees, etc., 
be published, so that all farmers may 
know them in advance, and that all 
dividends from stocks and money in- 
vested in such coéperative marketing 
shall be held down to a 
maximum of 8 per cent per annum. 
Especial emphasis was placed on the 
importance of securing standard grad- 
ing and stapling at the hands of ex- 
perts, 

A second committee investigating the 
Ken- 
Virginia and the Carolinas re 
ported favorably on the results obtained 


| thru the operation of the Danish sys- 


tem of handling the farmer’s crops and 
recommended that the convention en- 
dorse this system as the one to be fol- 
lowed in all coéperative marketing en- 
terprises undertaken by the Farmers’ 


| Union 


Officers elected were C. S. Bar 
Union City, Georgia, president: E. L. 
Harrison, of Kentucky, 
A. C. Davis, Gravett, Arkansas, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The board of directors 
is now composed of G. H. Bowles. of 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Joho Trumbull 


rett, 


vice-pre sident: 


J. Osborn, Omaha, 
3atcheller, Mission 
and J. M,. Collins, 


Saiina, Kansas: C. 
Nebraska; J. W. 
Hill, South Dakota, 


| Eaton, Colorado. 


Board of Trade Turns Down 
Grain Growers 
The Board of Trade has evidently 
abandoned all thought of adopting the 
conciliatory attitude toward farm or- 
ganizations that the moderates on the 


| board have been urging. Several weeks 





ago, the board announced its intention 
of fighting the new Capper-Tincher act 
to the finish. Having done this, appar- 


| ently the board figures that it might as 


well go all the way. Consequently, it 
turned down the application of E. H. 
Cunningham, president of the U. &. 
Grain Growers, for a membership on 


| the board. 


This action of the Board of Trade 
ought to encourage a vigorous defense 


| of the Capper-Tincher act by the differ- 


ent farm organizations. If the constitu- 


tionality of this act is sustained by the 


| supreme court, 


coéperative concerns 


; will automatically be admitted to grain 


| exchanges. 


The more intelligent leaders of the 
Roard of Trade people realize that the 
fight they are making against regula- 
tion must lose eventually. If the Cap- 
per-Tincher act is beaten—a prospect 
that is very unlikely—the farmers oj 
Tilinois will undoubtedly put thru bills 


| providing for some sort of state legis- 


| lation. 


All that the Board of Trade 
can hope fer is to keep codperative 


' firms off the organized markets for a 


few months to come. Unfortunately, a 
delay of even this length may have 2 
very bad effect on the Pg axa eng of a 
concern such as the U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers. This situation same it particu- 
larly important that the attorneys of 
the Department of Agriculture do what 
they can to eliminate delays in the pre- 
sentation of the case, and work to se- 
cure as early a decision as possible 
from the supreme court. 





Halt Raise in Corn Price at 
Yards 


Proposed advances in the price of 
corn by the Union Stockyards and 
Transit Company, at Chicago, and the 
Milwaukee Stockyards Company, have 


| been. suspended by order of Secretary 


of Agriculture Wallace for a period of 
thirty days, in order to allow for a 
hearing in regard to the reasonableness 
of the new rates, to be held before the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 


| tion. 





| being sold at 43 cents, 


| waukee hearing is 


The new charge as proposed at Chi- 
cago provided for a charge of $1.25 
bushel, an advance of 15 cents over the 
present charge. The period of suspen- 
sion is for thirty days, with the hearing 
scheduled for December 14. The pro 
posed increase at Milwaukee was iden- 
tical with that at Chicago. The Mil- 
scheduled for De- 
cember 28. 

In both cases the order of Secretary 
Wallace pointed out that the new 
charges appeared to be unreasonable 


Iowa Wool Growers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Tow 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association wil! 
be held at the Chamberlain Hotel, De 
Moines, December 14. Murl McDonald. 
county agent leader; R. W. Snyder 
sheep specialist at Ames, and J. G 
Mitchell, attorney for the associatio: 
will address the convention. 

Vv. G. Warner, of Bloomfield, sem 
tary-treasurer, reports that the wool in 
the Towa pool is being disposed of sa‘ 
isfactorily. One-fourth blood staple 
one-half blood at 
52 cents, and three-eighths blood at 45 
cents. Fine staple and fine clothing 
"P0018 have not been sold up to date, 
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Christmas: 


‘Money go™. 
twice as far. 


CI) 


$742 


12 size, 
gold fille »d; 
to wear for 10 years, 
Bright polished finish, 
Engraved with any 


Good Looking 
as Well as 
Accurate 


For service and qual- 
ity, here is an excep- 
tional value in a watch 
for men. 
timekeeper anda watch 
of fine 
much better than one 
would expect to 
such alow price. Case is 
open face ss 


€ 





Cunning Brer 
this 3-piece 
any youngs er. 





with solid wood 
enamel finish, 


colors. 


q 








An accurate 
appearance — 
get at 


guarante 


ity bristles set in rubber, 


SSCIT8.....; 







tabbit 


Child’s 
Toilet 


design on 
toilet set will appeal to 
Set includes comb, 
Keep-clean Brush and round mirror 
backs 
decorations in pretty 


Here you can get two presents at almost the 
price of one, so make your selections from this 
page. Your order will be filled within 48 hours. 

And look through your big Montgomery Ward 
Catalogue for all your Christmas 
filled with practical, beautiful gifts and all at 


Set 


in ivory 


63 C 3205—Ship. wt., 4 lbs... .$3.65 


$74 65 





Although this is 
a small set it con- 
tains all the essen- 


53 C 3166...... «00 Se ac.cscs $1.65 





able porcelain cup and the shaving brush has good qual- any initial free. 
the letter you 


-- $1.41 


Gifts. It is 


a Sav 


ing. 
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The Always Popular 
Bracelet Watch Outfit 


This outfit is an especially desirable gift. 
“Wadsworth” case. Our fine 


either the 14-Karat solid gold case or the 20-year guaranteed 
Plain polished case and bracelet. 
link bracelet, this outfit also includes silk ribbon wrist band 


gold filled. 


Postage, each, 10 extra 


$335 


A most practi- 
Caland durable 
outfit. The mir- 
ror is heavily 
nickel plated 
and hasa6-inch 
clear beveled 
plate glass. The Extra quality, gold filled 
nickel plated links for soft or stiff cuffs. 
mughasremov- Polished finish. — 
Please 
write plainly 


si ia ate $3.35 engraved. 


645 C 3839—Pair........- 


$4 989 


Each piece 


State 


Medium size. 





$441 


want 


Besides the 


meter 


tial manicure ar- both . 
_— are detachable, to be worn as you prefer; 14-Karat 63C 3265 
with fi seninee aane — lined; yee od solid bracelets furnished with the solid gold watch. weight 14 
with five manicure pieces and but- 545 C 60—Guaranteed 20-year gold filled........ 12.89 53 C 3266 
on hook. Shipping weight 6 ounces. 645 C 62—14-Karat solid gold.. ree 22.75 tation leather . 


$25 


Beautifully or- 
namented 3-piece 
Toilet Set. Heavily 
silver plated. Has 
9% -inch mirror 
with 4'4-inch bev- 
eled glass. Mirror 
and brushengraved 
free. State initial 
wanted 


546 C53 —Set 


$5.25 | 


Postage, 8c extra 


A moderately 
priced Lvorette 
and 


ap- 


set; rich 
dainty in 
pearance. Ne 


ly lined case. 
tialed free. 
Initial 
pleasing gift. 
Ibs. 553 C 3261—Set 


$449 


15-jewel Swiss movement in Seal grained 
Leather Collar Bag 
with silk lining. Dia- 
7 inches. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Study the prices of toys — many of 


them are at one-half the usual price. 

Make your Montgomery Ward Catalogue your 
Christmas store. 
Christmas Gifts. 
selected gifts. 


ate 
ni- 


wanted, 


Shipping 


pounds a 
Same as above 















You will save dollars on your 
And order from this page of 
Every offering is a Big Bargain. 





beautiful and 


Shipping weight, per set, 3! 


caeeema’ $4.95 





$1.49 
except iInimi 


87¢c 














name free. State name 
wanted. High grade 
Admiral movement. 


Admiral ....... $7.42 
545 C 237—15-Jewel 
Admiral....... $8.65 





Smoker’s 4 
Stand [| 

Dark maho- | 
gany finished § 
stand. 28 in- 
ches high, Re- 
movable heav 
glass tray wit 
match box hol- 
der and cigar 
rests. Shipping 
weight 8 Ibs, 


Postage, each, 6c extra 





All ready for the race! 


Coaster. 
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\Y@ Batt BEARY 
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Y} 
The Dreadnaught has a roomy body, 12 


ing this sturdy wagon. 
gives the Dreadnaught extra rigidity. 
You'll be proud of your Dreadnaught Coaster. 
and give you a world of pleasure. 

Shipping weight, 30 pounds 


| Sere yee Tere rer rT rr re re eee 3.98 
Wheels, 10 inches high, equipped 
$4.98 


48 C 1698—Size of body, 14x32 inc hes. 
with steel ball bearings. Shipping weight, 35 pounds 


545 C 235 —7-Jewel ° 


545 C 565 
14-Karat solid gold, size 
Without gold filled band 


Down the 
hill you scoot on your Dreadnaught 
Always in the lead because 
yours has ball bearing wheels and they 
Always under control 
with your hand on the emergency brake 


553 C 5595— run smoothly and swiftly. 
Set...$2.19 because 
you can stop ’er up quickly. 
sport for you! 





14x27% inches. 
8 inches high and unusually sturdy. You can carry big loads without strain- 
The extra brace from front axle to bottom of bed 
It will not wobble. 
It will help you run errands 


$398 


Boy! There’s 


The wheels are 


It steers easily. 





Shipped taken apart to save treight. Easily put together. 





—Lakeside Lever Self-Filler. Safety pocket clip attached; 


2 pen iridium tipped. Leakproof cap. 


rere Tree eek $1.90 





Lifelike Baby Doll 
—Cries “‘Mama’”’ 

Take this chubby baby doll by the 
hands and she toddles along ike a real 
baby. When you rock her in your arms, 
she cries ““Ma-Ma. She is easy to handle 
because her body is soft and light weight. 
Height 26% inches. Body is well stuffed 
with cotton. Unbreakable Composition 
head with painted hair. Extremely life- 
like face. Body jointe -d at shoulders and 
hips. Wears gingham rompers and or- 
| wad bonnet trimmed with gingham. 

yi weight 44 rman 
2530 








645 C 566 — Lakeside Lever Self-Filler. 
4 pen, iridium-tipped. 
safety pocket clip attached. 


Holds 
Dolls Up to 
18 Inches 


Dolly enjoys 
perfect comfort 
tucked into 
roomy cafriage 
all snug and 
cozy. Whenshe 
grows tired 
and her eyes 
are heavy you 
may let down 
the adjustable 
back and dolly 
may havea 
nice, long nap. 





Beautiful Doll Car- 
riage Made of Gen- $598 
uine Reed Natural 
Finish—Has Reclin- 
ing Back and Adjust- 
able Hood 


$Q25 
14-Karat solid gold, size 


Gold filled band. Any initials. Gold filled 
State initials wanted...........$3.25 









The carriage is of good size ary strongly constructed throughout. 


q 
The genuine reed body, in natural finish 


and on the hood. 
handle 24 inches 


Seat and hood are lined with corduroy. 
8; to top of hood, 


has a large roll around edge 
Height to 
28'4 inches. The 10-inch wheels 


iave 5/16-ine h heavy rubber tizes and nickel plated hub caps. Shipping 

weight, 15 pounds. 
448 C 3504 $5.98 
OR==; 
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Chicago Fort Worth Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
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Butchering 


Time is Soap Making Time 


Butchering time is 


the ideal time for soap making. 


There are large quantities of scraps of fat and crack- 
lings that may be turned into fine soaps for the 
laundry and bath with only the investment in sev- 


* 
‘Lewis Tve- 
The Supreme Soap Maker 


eral cans of 


Just a few uses for 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Nothing equals it for cleaning auto 
fadiatore, transmissions, differentials 
and greasy parts. 


Unexcelled for making bome-made 
soap by cold process. 


Keeps troughs and feed bins in a 


sanitary condition at all times. 





Cleans Garage floors—cuts grease 
and dirt on farm machinery. 


Lewis’ Lye has been a favorite 
in American homes for more 
than forty years. There is no 
possibility of failure when the 
simple directions are followed. 
Aside from soap making, 


The are scores of other 
uses for LEWIS’ LYE 


Its uses around the house, the garage, 


sthe stable, and poultry houses are many. 


The many other uses for Lewis’ Lys are 
explained in our booklets, 


“The Truth About a Lye” 


and “How to Clean 
Motor Equipment 
with LEWIS’ LYE” 
Copies of these valuable 
books should be in every 
American home. We (é 
have already distributed 
a million and a quarter 
booklets, ““The Truth 
About a Lye,” and would 
be glad to mail you a 
copy of either booklet 
upon request. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1850 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























at our direct-from-factory price. 





EMANT (EREEZING = 
VS STOCK WATERER = 


} ICHARDS Anti 


hogs at the other. 


NOW. 





SIEGE MFG. CO. Inc. ARAPAHOE ey 










Freezing 
Stock Waterer can now be had 
at a price that fits every farmer's 
pocketbook. This waterer ts up- 
to-date In every respect, it is built 
to last, is automatic in operation, 
absolutely sanitary and will water 
your cattle at one end and your 


You simply can’t afford to give 
your stock ice-cold water during the coming winter months when you can get a Richards Waterer 
We save you money and at the same time we materially in- 
crease your profits from your feeding operations. 


Thousands of satisfied customers are using our waterer, Send 


and we know we can please you 
























FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 
running gear. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
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CHAPTER XV—THE GOLD TRAIL 


(Continued from page 15) 





the miner patiently explained that a 


| ever, 
twelve-cent pan was a very good one; 
and indubitably it was real gold 

Yank, being older and less excitable, 


had not accompanied us to the waterside. 
“Well, boys,’ he drawled, ‘‘that twelve 
cents is highly satisfactory, of course; but 
in the meantime we've lost about six hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of hosses and grub.” 
Surely enough, our animals had tired of 


waiting for us, and had moved out packs 
and all We hastily shouldered our imple- 
ments. 

“Don't you want to keep this claim next 
me?” inquired our acquaintance. 

We stopped 

“Surely! I replied “But how do we 


do it?” 
“Just leave 
hole.”’ 
“Won't 
nat. | a 
“What's to 
skeptically. 
‘Miners’ law,” he replied 
We almost immediately got trace of our 
strayed animals, as a number of men had 
seen them going upstream. In fact. we 
had no difficulty whatever in finding them 
for they had simply followed up the rough 
stream-bed between the canyon walls un- 
til it had opened up to a gentler slope and 
a hanging garden of grass and flowers. 
Here they had turned aside and were feed- 


your pick and shovel in the 


someone steal them?” 


prevent?” I asked, a little 


ing. We caught them, and were just 
heading them back, when Yank stopped 
short 

“What's the matter with this here?’ he 
inquired “Here's feed, and water near. 
and it ain't so very far back to the dig- 
gings.’ 

We looked about us. for the first time 
with seeing eyes The little up-sloping 
meadow was blue and dull red with flow- 
ers; below us the stream brawled foam 
flecked among black rocks; the high hills 
rose up to meet the sky. and at our backs 
across the way the pines stood thick and 
serried. Far up in the blue heavens some 
birds were circling slowly. Somehow the 
leisurely swing of these unhasting birds 
struck from us the feverish hurry that 
had lately filled our souls. We drew deep 
breaths; and for the first time the great 
peace and majesty of these California 


mountains cooled our spirits 
“I think it’s a bully place, Yank.” said 
Johnny soberly, ‘‘and that little bench up 


above us looks flat.” 

We clambered across the slant of the 
flower-spangled meadow to the _ bench, 
just within the fringe of the pines. It 
proved to be flat, and from the edge of it 
down the hill seeped a little spring 
marked by the feathery bracken. We 
entered a cool green place, peopled with 
shadows and the rare, considered notes 


of soft-voiced birds. Just over our thresh- 
old, as it were, was the sunlit, chirpy, 
buzzing, bright-colored, busy world. Over- 
head a wind of many voices hummed thru 
the pine tops. The golden sunlight fldod- 
ed the mountains opposite, flashed from 
the stream, lay langurous on the meadow 
Long bars of it slanted thru an unguessed 
gap in the hills behind us to touch with 
magic the very tops of the trees over our 
heads The sheen of the precious metal 
was over the land. 


CHAPTER XVI—THE FIRST GOLD 


We arose before daylight, picketed our 
horses, left our dishes unwashed. and hur- 
ried down to the diggings just at sun-up, 
carrying our gold pans, or ‘“‘washbow!ls.” 
and our extra tools. The bar was as yet 
deserted We set to work with a_ will, 
taking turns with the pickaxe and the two 
shovels I must confess that our speed 
slowed down considerably after the first 


wild burst, but we kept at it steadily. It 
was hard work, and there is no denying 
it, just the sort of plain hard work the 
day laborer does when he digs sewer 
trenches in the city streets—only worse 
perhaps, owing to the nature of the soil. 
It has struck me since that those few 
years of hard labor in the diggings, from 
"49 to '53 or '54, saw more actual manual 
toil accomplished than was ever before 


performed 
number of 


in the same time by the same 
men. The discouragement of 








those returning we now understood. They 
had expected to take the gold without 
toil, and were dismayed at the labor it 
had required At any rate, we thought 
we were doing our share that morning 
especially after the sun came up We 
wielded our implements m ly, piled 
our debris to one side, and gradually 
achieved a sort of crumbling, uncertain 
excavation reluctant to stay emptied. 
About an hour after our arrival the 
other miners began to appear, smoking 
their pipes They stretched themselves 
lazily, spat upon their hands, and set to. 
Our friend of the day before nodded at us 


cheerfully, and hopped down into his hole 





We removed what seemed to us tons of 











| any of us 


I LATAAUNUSETAIVAUTAAUUATOATERGOTORULSER 


About noon, just as we were think- 
dispiritedly of knocking off 
work for a lunch—which in our early 
morning eagerness we had forgotten to 
bring—Johnny turned up a shovelful whose 
lower third consisted of the pulverized 
bluish clay. We promptly forgot both 
lunch and our own weariness. 

“Hey!” shouted our friend, scrambling 
from his own claim. “Easy with the 
rocks! What are you conducting here—a 
voleano?”’ He peered down at us. ‘Pay 
dirt, hey?” Well, take it easy; it won't 
run away!’ 

Take it easy! 


rock. 
ing rather 


ask us to quit 
entirely! We tore at the rubble, which 
aggravatingly and obstinately cascaded 
down upon us from the sides; we scraped 
eagerly for more of that blue clay; at last 
we had filled our three pans with a rather 


As well 


mixed lot of the dirt, and raced to the 
river. Johnny fell over a boulder and 
scattered his panful far and wide. His 


manner of scuttling back to the hole after 
more reminded me irresistibly of the way 
a contestant in a candle race hurries back 
to the starting point to get his candle re- 
lighted. 

We panned that dirt clumsily and hast- 


ily enough; and undoubtedly lost much 
valuable sand overside; but we ended 
each with a string of color. We crowded 
together comparing our “pans.”’ Then 


we went crazy I suppose we had about 
a quarter of a dollar’s worth of gold be- 
tween us, but that was not the point. The 


long journey with all its hardships and 
adventures, the toil, the uncertainty, 
the hopes, the disappointments and re- 


actions had at last their visible tangible 
conclusion. The tiny flecks of gold were 
a symbol. We yapped atoud, we kicked up 


our heels, we shook hands, we finally 
joined hands and danced around and 
around. 

From all sides the miners came run 


ning up, dropping their tools with a clat- 
ter. We were assailed by a chorus of 
eager cries. 

“What is it, boys?” “A strike?” 
is your claim?” “Is it ‘flour’ or 
‘‘Let’s see!” 

They crowded around in a dense mob, 
and those nearest jostled to get a glimpse 
of our pans. Suddenly sobered by this in- 
terest in our doings, we would have edged 
away could we have got hold of our im- 
plements. 

“Wall, I'll be durned!’’ snorted a tall 
state of Maine man in disgust. “This 
ain't no strike! This is an insane asylum.” 

The news slowly penetrated the crowd 
A roar of laughter went up. Most of th: 
men were hugely amused; but some few 
were so disgusted at having been fooled 
that they were almost inclined to take it 
as a personal affront that we had not 
made the expected “strike.” 

“You'd think they was a bunch of con 
founded Keskydees,”’ growled one of them 

The miners slowly dispersed, returning 
to their own diggings. Somewhat red- 
faced, and very silent, we gathered up our 
pans and slunk back to the claim. Our 
neighbor stuck his head out of his hole 
He alone had not joined the stampede in 
our direction, 

“How do you like being popular heroes? 
he grinned. 

Johnny made as tho to shy a rock at 


“Where 
‘flake’?" 


him, whereupon he ducked below ground 
However, our spirits soon recovered 
We dumped the black sand into a litt! 


sack we had brought for the purpose. It 


made quite an appreciable bulge in that 
sack We did not stop to realize that 


most of the bulge was sack and sand, and 
nrighty little of it gold. It was something 
tangible and valuable; and we were filled 
with a tremendous desire to add to 
bulk. 

We worked with entire absorption, quit: 


oblivious to all that was going on about 
us It was only by accident that Yank 
looked up at last, so I do not know, how 


long Don Gaspar had been there. 


“Will you look at that!"’ cried Yank 
Don Gaspar, still in his embroidered 
boots, his crimson velvet breeches, his 


white line, and his sombrero, but without 


the blue and silver jacket, was busily 
wielding a pickaxe a hundred feet or so 
away. His companion, or servant, was 


doing the heavier shovel work. 

“Why, oh. why!” breathed Johnny at 
last, ‘“‘do you suppose, if he must mine 
he doesn’t buy himself a suit of dungarees 
or a flannel shirt?” 


“T'll bet it’s the first hard work he ever 
did in his life,” surmised Yank. 

“And I'll bet he won't do that very 
long,” I guessed. 

But Don Gaspar seemed to have mors 
sticking power than we gave him credit 
for. We did not pay him much further 
attention, for we were busy with ou 


own affairs; but every time we glanced i: 
his direction he appeared to be still 

it. Our sack of sand was growing heavier 
as indeed were our limbs. As a matter of 
fact, we had been at harder work than 
had been accustomed to, for 
very long hours, beneath a scorching sun, 
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without food, and under strong excite- 
ment. We did not know when to quit; but 
the sun at last decided it for us by dip- 
ping below the mountains to the west. 

We left our picks and shovels in our 
pit; but carried back with us our pans, 
for in them we wished to dry out our 
sand. The horses were still at their pick- 
et ropes; and we noticed near the lower 
end of the meadow, but within the bushes, 
three more animals moving slowly. A 
slim column of smoke ascended from be- 
yond the bushes. Evidently we had some 
neighbors. 

We were dog tired, 
that we did not know 
My eves felt as tho they must look like 
holes burned in a blanket. We lit a firer 
and near it placed our panful of sand. But 
we did not take time to cook ourselves a 


and so far starved 
we were hungry. 


decent meal; we were much too excited 
for that. A half-made pot of coffee, some 
pork burned crisp, and some hard bread 


comprised our supper. Then Yank and I 
took a handful of the dried sand in the 
other two pans, and commenced cautious- 
ly to blow it away. Johnny hovered over 
us full of suggestions, and premonitions 
of calamity. 


“Don't blow too hard, fellows,’”’ he be- 
sought us; “you'll blow away the gold! 
For heaven’s sake, go easy!” 

We growled at him, and blew. I con- 


fess that my heart went fast with great 
anxiety, as tho the stakes of my correct 
blowing were millions. However, as we 
later discovered, it is almost impossible 
to blow incorrectly. 

There is something really a little awe- 
ing about pure gold new-born from the 
soil. Gold is such a stable article, so 
strictly guarded, so carefully checked and 
counted, that the actual production of 
metal that has had no existence savors 
almost of the alchemical. We had some- 
what less than an ounce, to be sure; but 
that amount in flake gold bulks consider- 
ably. We did not think of it in terms of 
its worth in dollars: we looked on it only 
as the Gold, and we stared at the sub- 
stantial little heap of yellow particles with 
fascinated awe. 


CHAPTER XVII—THE DIGGINGS 


The following days were replicas of the 
first. We ate hurriedly at odd times; we 
worked feverishly; we sank into our tum- 
bled blankets at night too tired to wiggle. 
But the buckskin sack of gold was swell- 
ing and rounding out most satisfactorily. 
By the end of the week it contained over 
a pound! 

But the 
and the 


long hours, the excitement, 
inadequate food told on our 
nerves. We snapped at each other impa- 
tiently at time; and once or twice came 
near to open quarreling Johnny and I 
were constantly pecking at each other 
over the most trivial concerns, 

One morning we were half way to the 


bar when we remembered that we had 
neglected to picket out the horses. It was 
necessary for one of us to go back, and 
we were all reluctant to do so. 

“T'll be damned if I'm going to lug ’way 
up that hill,” I growled to myself. ‘I tied 


them up yesterday. anyway.” 
Johnny caught this. 
“Well, it wasn’t your turn yesterday,’ 


he pointed out, ‘“‘and it is today. I've got 
nothing to do with what you chose to do 
yesterday.” 

“Or any other day,”’ I muttered. 

“What's that?” cried Johnny truculent- 
ly. “I couldn't hear. Speak up!” 

We were flushed, and eyeing each other 
malevolently. 

“That'll do!’ said Yank, 
expected tone of authority. 


with an un- 
“Nobody will 


go back and nobody will go ahead. We'll 
just sit down on this log, yere, while we 
smoke one pipe apiece. I've got some- 


thing to say. 

Johnny and I turned’on_ him with a cer- 
tain belligerency mingled with surprise. 
Yank had so habitually acted the part of 
taciturnity that his decided air of author- 
ity confused us. His slouch had straight- 
ened, his head was up, his mild eye 
sparkled. Suddenly I felt like a bad small 
boy; and I believe Johnny was the same. 
After a moment's hesitation we sat down 
on the log. 

Now,”’ said Yank firmly, “it’s about 
time we took stock. We been here now 
five days; we ain't had a decent meal of 
Vittles in that time; we ain’t fixed up our 
camp a mite; we ain’t been to town to 
See the sights; we don’t even know the 
looks of the man that’s camped down be- 
low us. We've been too danged busy to 
be decent. Now we're goin’ to call a halt. 
I should jedge we have a pound of gold, 
or tharabouts. How much is that worth, 
Joh imny? You can figger in yore head.” 

“Along about two hundred and fifty 
dollars," said Johnny after a moment. 

“Well, keep on figgerin’. How much 
does that come to apiece?” 

“About eighty dollars, of course,” 





“And dividin’ eighty by five?’ persist- 
ed Yank. 

“Sixteen.” 

‘“Well,”” drawled Yank, his steely blue 
eye softening to a twinkle, ‘“‘sixteen dol- 
lars a day is fair wages, to be sure; but 
nothin’ to get wildly excited over.”’ He 
surveyed the two of us with some humor. 
“Hadn't thought of it that way, had you?” 
he asked. ‘‘Nuther had [I until last night. 
I was so dog tired I couldn’t sleep, and I 
got to figgerin’ a little on my own hook.” 

“Why, I can do better than that in San 
Francisco—with half the work!"’ I cried. 

‘Maybe for a while.”’ said Yank, ‘“‘but 
here we got a chance to make a big strike 
most any time; and in the meantime to 
make good wages. But we ain't going to 
do it any quicker by killin’ ourselves. 
Now today is Sunday I ain't no reli- 
gious man; but Sunday is a good day to 
quit. I propose we go back to camp peace- 
able, make a decent place to stay, cook 
ourselves up.a squar’ meal, wash out our 
clothes, visit the next camp, take a look 
at town, and enjoy ourselves.” 

Thus vanished the first and most won- 
derful romance of the gold. Reduced to 
wages it was somehow no longer so mar- 
velous. The element of uncertainty was 
always there, to be sure; and an inexpli- 
cable fascination; but no longer had we 


| any desire to dig up the whole place im- 





mediately. I suppose we moved nearly ag 
much earth, but the fibers of our minds 
were relaxed, and we did it more easily 
and with less nervous wear and tear. 
Also, as Yank suggested, we took pains 
to search out our fellow beings. The camp- 
er below us proved to be Don Gaspar, vel- 
vet breeches and all. He received us hos- 
pitably, and proffered perfumed cigarettos 
which we did not like, but which we 
smoked out of politeness. Our common 
ground of meeting was at first the nat- 
ural one of the gold diggings. Don Gaspar 
and his man, whom he called Vasquez, 
had produced somewhat less flake gold 
than ourselves, but exhibited a half-ounce 
nugget and several smaller lumps. We 
could not make him out. Neither his ap- 
pearance nor his personal equipment sug- 
gested necessity; and yet he labored as 
hard as the rest of us. His gaudy cos- 
tume was splashed and grimy with the red 
mud, altho evidently he had made some 
attempt to brush it. The linen was, of 


course, hopeless. He showed us the blis- 
ters on his small, aristocratic-looking 
hands. 

“It is the hard work,’’ he stated simply, 
“but one gets the gold.” 

From that subject we passed on to 
horses. He confessed that he was uneasy 


as to the safety of his own magnificent 
animals; and succeeded in alarming us ag 
to our own, 

‘Thos’ Indian,’’ he told us, ‘are always 
out to essteal; and the paisanos. It has 
been tole me that Andreas Amijo and his 
robbers are near. Some day we lose our 
horse!"’ 

Our anxiety at this time was given an 
edge by the fact that the horses, having 


fed well, and becoming tired of the same 
place, were inclined to stray. It was im- 
possible to keep them always on picket 


lines—the nature of the meadow 
permit it—and they soon learned to be 
very clever with their hobbles. Several 
mornings we put in an hour or so hunt- 
ing them up and bringing them in before 
we could start work for the day This 
wasted both time and temper. The result 
was that we drifted into partnership with 
Don Gaspar and Vasquez. I do not re- 
member who proposed the arrangement; 
indeed, I am inclined to think it just came 
about naturally from our many discus- 
sions on the subject. Under the terms of 
it, we appointed Vasquez to cook all the 
meals, take full care of the horses, chop 
the wood, draw the water, and keep camp 
generally... The rest of us worked in cou- 
ples at the bar. We divided the gold into 
five equal parts. 

Our production at this time ran 
five to seven ounces a day, 
course, good wages, but would not make 
our fortunes. We soon fell into a rut, 
working cheerfully and interestedly, but 
without excitement. The nature of our 
produce kept our attention. We should 
long since have wearied of any other job 
requiring an equal amount of work, but 
there was a never-ending fascination in 
blowing away the debris from the virgin 
gold. And one day, not far from us, two 
Hollanders—‘‘Dutch Charleys,” as _ the 
miners called that nationality—scooped 
from a depression in the bedrock mixed 
coarse gold thirty odd pounds in weight— 
over $5,000! That revived our interest, 
you may be sure. 

Most of the miners seemed content to 
stick to panning. Their argument was 
that by this method they could accumu- 
late a fair amount of dust, and ran just 
as good chances of a ‘“‘strike’”’ as the next 
fellow. Furthermore, they had no tools, 
no knowledge, and no time to make cra- 
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ACRES OF 


OLLAR 





ARE WAITING FOR YOU 


What crops will make you the most money ? 
What enterprises? What methods? What 
plans will pay YOU on YOUR farm NOW 

-without adding to your machinery, acres 
or stock? 


Should you stick to the things your neigh- 
bors are raising or go in for something 
new? Should you specialize on a few crops 
or diversify with many? Should you play 
tafe or play big? 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN has found 
out for you. Harry R. O’Brien traveled 
3200 miles to ask successful farmers. 
There’s no wild theory in what he says— 
he has bank-balance proof for every line. 
It’s honest, sound stuff. 

One item, one bit of fact, may make the 
difference next year between profit and 
no profit. He gives you the secrets of 
success—things that you can begin apply- 
ing tomorrow to make more money. 
Literally, acres of dollars are waiting for 
you if you go after them right. The right 
way is in this series—in the articles that 
appear in the next thirteen big issues. 


The Truth About 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Muscle Shoals Project is of vital in- 
terest to every farmer. 

Will it go through? Will it fail? 

Will the great resources of Power be used 
to help the farmer? 


Philip S. Rose knows the story from the 
inside. His illuminating article is one of a 
series of six in THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN—on the Power Resources—water, 
coal and oil—of this country. 


This appears in the next 13 issues. 


STRIKES !— 
The Farmer Always Gets Stung 
The recent railroad and miners’ strike is 


estimated to have cost the farmers in 
California alone $25,000,000. 


How much did it cost YOU? 


The COUNTRY 
ENTLEMAN 





No matter who wins in a capital and labor 
fight, the farmer has to pay—and pay big. 
A series of vigorous articles on strikes from 
the farmer’s point of view will appear in 
the next 13 issues of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


13 ISSUES FOR 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


We will send you the next 13 issues of 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, containing 
these and many other important features, 
for only 25 cents. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is a practi- 
cal “dirt’’ farmer’s magazine. 

It emphasizes the business end of farm- 
ing. It shows you constantly in hundreds 
of different ways how you can make more 
money out of farming in your section of 
the country. 


40 pages, each week, packed with meaty, 
sound help. 

Mail thiscoupon with 25 cents—coin, check, 
money order or stamps—we take the risk. 


Your first issue, mailed promptly, will be 
worth to you more than the whole amount. 


Only a quarter. Mail it now while you 
are thinking about it. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, 3418 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Here’s my 25 cents. Send me 
THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN for thirteen issues be- 
ginning at once. 





Name 


R. F. D. 


Town 


j State 








3418 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Cus the 
Board Bill 


Save a month’s board-bill for 
— hogs this winter by feeding 
ercival’s Digester Tankage. 
Tests prove that hogs fed Percival’s 
Digester Tankage with corn are ready for 
market about a month sooner than hogs 
fed a straight corn ration. And they eat 
a third less corn. 
Animal proteinin Percival’s Digester 
Tankage is far better than vegetable pro- 
tein for muscle buildin It develops fine 
trim market types-- without the es | fat 
produced by corn alone. The Ere Bone hate 
in Percival s Tankage od 
very desirable in a market 
Cut down your ellen mn and 
get an extra month's interest on the mon- 
ey from your hogs. Order Percival’s 
et ee from your dealer now. If you 
on't know his name, write us for tank- 
age booklet and a generous free sample. 


| C. L. PERCIVAL CO. 


93 Eleventh Street 
= Moines, 


crn renn, a i 
PERCIVALS 


1 0/4 db wel a=) bat 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 












Iowa. 













South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 





The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 



















Cut Cost of Raising Hogs 
Crowd for Early Market 


healthy, thrifty, free from worms 
Seep bowels active, appetite keen, 
Get 100 per cent profit from feed 





Keep your 
and disease. 
digestion perfect. 
you give. Fidelity 


MEDICATED WORM |SALTS 


see Tonics, Vermituges, ‘Diuretics, Laxatives to 
create big appetite, mee “ estion, drive out stomach and tp 
testinal worms. regal kidney and Sovele, Give owt : body 
wastes and po 


Price 10 Ibe. setae 82 $4. ‘Ss: . S100 ibe. "38°68; Sr. Order 


from thie ad 
: Complete Course in 
Hog Cholera Control 


c tely Mlustrates and describes prevention and treat- 
am gg cholera and other ewine diseases. No obligation 
whatever. Write today sure. 


FIDELITY SUPPLY Co. 049 Exchenge Avenue, Chicage, Hl 





Other Offices: Stock fon, Oklahome p City, Okla; 
Kari N, Soeder Digurtpater Sr ties ' E 7" qhenge tt ‘Bk a 
Distributor 


iy, Me B. oe . 
a St. ye et nd 7 














AMONG BETTER GRINDERS 
Crush and grind all the ne that ——<- 
or coarser for cat in = 
Need Kefirs, end s!! aan Sw 
Durability and Service radiate from 
every line of these Masterful Grinders. _— but 
effective in adjustment. 


LIGHT RUNNING—LONG LIFE—EXTRA CAPACITY 
CONE -SHAPED BURRS 


10 sizes—2 to 25 H.P. or more. Also Swe 
It pave well te investigate. Catalog 
The N.G. Bewsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Mills. 
rE. 
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These implements had to be very 
accurately constructed. 

We discussed this matter almost every 
evening Yank was a great believer in 
improving the efficiency of our equipment. 

“It'll handle four or five times the dirt,” 
said he, and that means 
times the dust.” 

“There's no lumber to 
where,”’ I objected. 

“I know where there’s three good, stout 
boxes made of real lumber that we can get 
for forty dollars,”” said Yank. 

“You can’t cut that stuff 
axe.”’ 

“John Semple has a saw, a 
a hammer; he’s a carpenter.” 

“You bet he is!"’ agreed Johnny. “I was 
talking to him last night. He won't lend 
his tools, and he won't hire them. He'll 
come with them for fifty dollars a day.” 

“All right,” said Yank, “‘let’s hire him. 
I'm pretty handy, and I'll stay right in 
camp and help him. Vasquez can go dig 
instead of me. We can get ’em cut out 
and fitted in two days, anyway. We've 
got the money!” 

I think none of us were very enthusias- 
tic on this subject except Yank; but he 
finally carried the day Vasquez,some- 
what to his chagrin, I thought, resumed 
his shovel. Yank and John Sempe!l tink- 
ered away for the allotted two days, and 
triumphantly produced two cradles at a 
cost of around one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars 

Altho we 
as to the 
sum, I 
Sistence 


be had any- 


up with an 


plane, and 


somewhat doubtful 
advisability of spending this 
am bound to state that Yank’'s in- 
was justified It certainly made 


had been 


the work easier. We took turns shovel- 
ing the earth and pouring in the water 
and “rocking the baby.”’ Our production 


jumped two or three ounces a day. 
(Continued next week) 


EUROPEAN GRAIN CROPS 


The latest revised estimates of the Eu- 
ropean wheat crop are more favorable 


figures made available 
according to advices from Al- 
Dennis, special representative of 
the Department of Commerce at Vienna. 
The French wheat crop is now estimated 


than shown by the 


at 255,000,000 bushels, which is 20,000,000 
bushels more than was predicted at an 
earlier date, while the out-turn in Spain 
is 14,000,000 bushels better than was last 
reported, the production being 126,000,000 
bushels The reports of the Roumanian 
wheat crop which last month showed a 


slight decrease as over the previous year, 
are now indicating an estimated excess 
of nearly 9,000,000 bushels. The corrected 
estimates for all Europe, exclusive of Rus- 
sia, put the wheat crop at 194,000,000 bush 
els less than last year. Making allowances 
for economies effected thru compulsory 
jong milling, flour dilution with coarser 
gcrains, and the widespread substitution of 
potatoes for bread, together with further 
impairment of buying power thru con- 
tinued currency derangement, the Depart- 
ment’s earlier estimates that Europe will 
have to import 160,000,000 bushels more 
wheat this year than last are amply con- 
firmed. 

The earlier estimates of the European 
rye crop must be revised upward to ac- 
cord with the latest official figures. The 
shortage over last year’s yield is now 
reckoned at 60,000,000 bushels. Based on 
estimates of all the principal producing 
countries, exclusive of Russia, the corn 
crop of Europe is 80,000,000 bushels short 
of last season. The harvest out-turns are 
cut by the protracted drouth in southern 
Europe, and approximate losses over last 
year, stated in percentages, are: Bul- 
garia, 52; Spain, 45; Jugoslavia, 35; Italy. 


© 


25; Czechoslavia, 5. Hungary has an in- 
crease in its corn crop of 3 per cent, due 
ot an inerease of 23 per cent in the yield 


per acre. 

The event of the European cereal year is 
the Roumanian corn crop, which last June 
promised a yield of 290,000,000 bushels, 
but which present estimates have reduced 
to 103,000,000 bushels. Roumania is the 
only country having a large surplus of 
grain for export; the barley crop is ap- 
proximately double that of last year, with 
the surplus of wheat estimated at 8,000,000 
and of corn at 20,000,000 bushels. Jugo- 
slavia's exportable surplus is about 6,.000,- 
000 bushesl of wheat of the present har- 
vest, but the drop in the corn yield 
tends te reduce the cereal export capacity 
to below that of last year. Bulgaria is in 
a similar position, owing to the heavy drop 
in corn production. 


severe 





SMOOTH CORN OUTYIELDS ROUGH 


Corn yield tests in Otoe county, Nebras- 
ka, resulted in a victory for the smooth 
type of kernel in corn, that type surpass- 
ing the rough type by one-half bushel to 
16 bushels per acre in individual compar- 
isons. In a test on the Fred Lyon farm 
the smooth ears outyielded the rough by 
an average of 4.3 bushels per acre in ten 
comparisons. On the farm of Ernest Lind- 
holm the smooth type had a yield advant- 
age of 7.4 bushels per acre over the rough 
type. 
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The Best Christmas Present 





A SUBSCRIPTION T0 
WALLACES’ FARMER 


No other selection could be so practical and so 


helpful to a friend with farm interests. 


Each 


= week for a whole year its welcome visit will be 
a reminder of your goodwill and thoughtfulness. 








The Biggest Value 
For So Little Cost 


Nowhere else 
sible a gift and so much genuine 
value for the money. Wallaces’ 
Farmer in 1923 will be even bet- 
ter than before. It knows the prob- 
lems of the corn-belt farmer and 
spares neither effort nor expense 
to furnish him reliable and worth- 
while information which he can 
use in his business. You know 
yourself that a single issue—some- 
times asingle article, is worth more 
than the cost for a whole year. 


$1.00 Pays for One Subscription 
$2.25 Pays for Three 


When three subscriptions are ordered at one time, the special 
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TO EACH GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION 
WE MAIL 
THIS 
CHRISTMAS 
MESSAGE 
FOR YOU 


= 














club rate is only 75c each. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


EACH WEEK FOR A YEAR WITH 


And Best Wishes For A Merry Christmas 
And A Prosperous and Happy New Year 


BPO BIO ED KE NIG NGG EL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 


Why not remember two or more 
friends and renew your own subscription at the same time? 
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= WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: You will please send Wallaces’ Farmer one year to each 


Town......... State........... , 
Town Senate... 
ee State........ 


and mail to each one, same address, your special Christmas card explaining 
that the subscription is a Christmas gift from me. 


Name of Sender........................... shia EE ES: R.F.D 
= Are you including your own renewal? Sag 
Amount inclosed $............ [1] Check. [] Money Order. [ Bank Draft. 








= ($1.00 for one name, $2.00 for two, 75c each for three or more a year each.) | 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 8, 1922 

















MULE-HIDE. 


NOT A KICK 
IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


AND -— 


SHINGLES 


Wy: 





| am the mule 


Since time began, I’ve 

borne men’s burdens, 

hauled their loads, with 

only kicks and oaths for pay. 
No other servant ranks 


with me in sturdiness 


and hardihood. 





a _* 
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A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshua Crabapple says: 

“It appears that the candidate 
who has the best chance is one 
who has a grouch equal to that 
of the people.” 





REFLECTIONS 


I ofttimes remember the scenes of my 
childhood, and some of the smart stunts 
that I used to do. Sometimes it gives 
pleasure, but often ‘tis painful, when fond 
recollection presents them to view. I 
trudged to the school house when I was a 
youngster; they told me that knowledge 
was good for my head. The benches were 
I thought that I’d rather be dead. But 
now I 
and got down to business and studied my 
books, I'd now have a job and a barrel full 


| of money, and something to live on beside 


my good looks. My father said, ‘‘Son, it 
is well to be careful; bad habits we form 
in the time of our youth are hard to get 


not believe it, but such is the 
Alas! for my wicked and foolish behavior! 
which made father angry, and gave moth- 
er pain. I-then thought it smart, but at 
present I'm certain that nothing would 
tempt me to do so again. 





No other beast that man has | 


known can do the jobs that 


I have done. 

I scale the mountains, 
creep in mines; 

and when the hell of 


war breaks loose, what 





other being, or machine 


performs, goes through, 
resists like me ? 
I never “buckle, bend nor 
break’; I’m never “phased” 
by heat or cold, and if I’m 
stubborn, what of that? | 
It’s stubbornness that | 
sees me through. | 
I wouldn’t kick if now and 
then someone would see 
my solid worth and 
compliment me in the way 
The Lehon Company did. 
They’ve named their roofing | 
after me and put my 
picture on each piece, 
because their goods 
resist, stand up, 
last long, like 

Your tuff friend, 

A. MULE, 


‘/° The Lehon Company 
44th to 45th St. on Oakley Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| soldier has to do it 


Young men, if you wish the respect of 
your neighbors, just hearken this once to 
an old man’s advice: Despise not hard 
labor, make hay while the sun _ shines, 
don’t idle your moments, keep putting up 
too much will 


ice. Don't scorn education 
not hurt you; things really worth while 
are the hardest to get. You'd better die 


young in pursuit of your duty, than live | 


a long lifetime in useless regret.—H. C. 
Fort 


AT LEAST A CHANCE 


A small boy in a Chicago school refused 


to take part in a sewing lesson on the 
ground that it was beneath his dignity. 
‘George Washington s-+wed," said the 


for granted that every 
at times “You don't 
consider yourself better thar, Washington, 


teacher, taking it 


do vou?” 
“IT don’t 
the boy. 


time will tell,” 


know; 








Well, weather is about the only thing | 
you ean talk about without running foul } 
of some listener's prejudices. 


“Our idea of heaven,” says the Marys- 
ville, Kan Advocate-Democrat “ig & 
place where those sing won't 
attempt it.” 


who can't 





The chap who takes two hours for lunch 
who can talk most eloquently 


is the one 
about the dignity of labor | 
Never desprir. If you are dull, stupid | 


and dumb, you may get a reputation as a 
good listener 


Old Dobbin had his faults, but you didn’t 
ind jack him up on the high- | 
a hurry. 


iave to stop é 

way every time vou were in 
It must be pleasant to drive a truck and 

hear the plaintive squeal of the road hog | 

as he is forced to the ditch 

man shonld leave his 


interest 


widow 
a better 


Every 
enough life insurance to 
man next time. 

Nations seem much more dignified when 
fighting for the right than when fighting 
for what is left 
whose 


the 


An independent vote one 
grouch persuades him to vote against 


party in power. 


The chief objection to people who speak 
what they think is that they think such 
insulting things 

| 

| 
everybody 
somébody 


A state n whic h 
wondering why 


Republic 
is forever 


| 
| doesn’t do something about it. | 


The first step in getting back to nature | 
is to scrape off the rouge. 
io, = | 


A radical is just an unfortunate indi- ! 
vidual born twenty years ahead of time. 








hard, and I hated my teacher, and often | 


am sure if I'd had any gumption, | 


rid of in years that come after; you may | 
truth.”” | 


replied 








Something 

Practical 
or 

Christmas 





A practical household churn has been perfected, so durable it 
will last a lifetime; so simple a child can make good butter 
without any fuss or bother; so quick it will make a pound of 


butter a minute. 


This is the 


Kangaroo Jiffy Buttermaker 


There are no paddles or wood parts to scald and warp; no 


glass or earthen parts to break. 


as in winter. 


It works as well in summer 


For an investment of less than 30c a week over a year’s period 
you can relieve the family buttermaker of a lot of thankless 
drudgery and insure the health of your growing children by 
giving them an abundance of pure home-made butter. 


No better or more thoughtful Christmas gift could be made. 
If your dealer does not handle the “Kangaroo” write today for 


full information and trial offer. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 


Business Founded 1852 


Rockford, Illinois 
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PRICES SMASHED! 
U. S. Govt. Harness 


Order From 





. 

Trainloads of U. $. Army Harness 
it a amal! fraction of actual cost to make. Made for Gg 
« S. ARMY. Quality through and through. Builttos' 

terriffic strain of war, Compares favorably 

. Our Special Price $ 

arness, (slightly 
used but in A-1 condition) only. ....... 
Same Harness, dN e 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

FREE— Write for *‘Big Free in Book"’ and Sense- 

tional Bargdin Prices on army supplies and equipment, ! 

ols, clothing, blankets, sh arness, everything 
for the and farmers, 














Just Out! New 104 page catalog. Send 
gf for it today—see the big saving our low, di- 
aa rect from factory prices give you on Fence, 
Farm Gates, Steel costa, Rootng and Paint. 
PEERLESS WIRE &@ FENCE CO. 
Dept. 2301 CLEVELAND, OHIO 1 





















FARM FENC 

| CENTS A ROD and 
upfora% inch Ho 
Fence; 280. a r 


and up for47inch. WE PAY THE 
Low prices Barbed 


;eeGg 





Write for free catalog now. @< 


“INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 126 MORTOR, ILLS. 


LO FR AND TIMOTHY 


Si 50 ees 
—_—— 7 ‘ hiy 

























to sow 
al 


Par . 
bu, a ier, 
A. A. Berry ‘Seed Co., Box 604 
We are in the 


CLOVER SEE market for the 


best Hed Clover Seed grown. Submit samples 
with quantity and price. 


TROUT 4&4 MATTHIAS, 





Maqureketa, Ia. 





SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back {f Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms. Origt- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Gem. 
uine Santonin capsules can not be 
sold for less than our price. Subati- 
tutes are worthless at any price. Pure-bred 
breeders, agricuitural colleges, farm ad 
visors, veterinarians, hog farmers—all use 
Bonnett’s “Big B’s'’—the favorite and fore- 
most. 


8. E. Blattner, Sigourney, Ia.: “Sure did 
get the worms.” C.J. Bockenstedt, Eari- 
ville, lowa.: “Inclosed find $20 for more 
“Big B's." R. O. Minkel, LaPorte City, la: 
“Used three years, give great satisfaction.” 
Jesse De Voss, Ocheyedan, Ia.: “Have used 
over one thousand.” Bruce Person, Hart- 
ford, Ia.; “Sure get the worms and start 
pigs going right again. 

Very Lowest Prices on 
Genuine Santonin 
100, ¢9.00. 200, $17.50. (Instant Shipment). 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 
J.-L. BONNETT 
Manutacturing Chemist 
215 Main Street 





SPOHN’S 


DISTEMPER‘ 
COMPOUND 


Used and endorsed for 
thirty years by leading 
breeders, trainers and drivers of U. 8. and & 
Canada for Coughs, Colds, Distemper, Influ- 
enza, Pink Eye, Epizootic, Heaves and # 
Worms among horses and mules. Highly 
recommended for Distemper and Worms 
among dogs. Sold at drug stores, 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN, IND. U.S.A, 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 
Carioad lots and less at lowest priees—Ask 


for our price list. 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX GITY, IOWA 
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LIBERTY BONDS 





", S. Liberty 4%4’s, second 
Last week 
Week before 

S. Liberty 
Last week . 
Week before 

’. S. Liberty 
Last week 
Week before 
S. Victory 
Last week 
Week before 


Maturity of Liberty Bonds 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are ez 
15. 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept 
fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, Ll 
callable June 15, 1932 
ture May 20, 1923. 
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Week befor 
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Week before 
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CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten 
and corn oil cake meal $45.95 














Live Stock Receipts ond nd Prices 


Hog prices are 77 per cent of ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 93 per cent for 
fat cattle, 98 per cent for sheep and 132 
per cent for lambs, Lamb and sheep 
prices are up because of small receipts. 
The scarcity of fat cattle which held 
prices up during the fall months will prob- 
ably disappear with the result that fat 
cattle prices and hog prices will approach 
a parity. Cattle, however, should remain 
relatively figher than hogs during the 
greater part of the winter. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as the y have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias: 
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Chicago 
Receipts at 
other markets 





~|Receipts at 
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October 13 
October 20 
October 27 
November 
November 
November 
November 24 to 
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Pero rsrsi Fars! 


NNSA 


Dec, 
tCATTLE 
October 6 iavnse eevee 
October 13 ee 
October 20 | ae 
October 27 Nov. 
November 83 to 10 
November 17 
November 

November 2 











October 6 
October 18 
October 20 
October 27 
November 
November 
November 
November ¢ 








te ed ad et et et 


October 6 
October 13 to 2 
October 20 to 2 
October 27 to 
November 3 
November 10 
November 17 
November 24 t 





CO 20 DG wd ote GO de 


wSnocwtrors 


*Sheep and lambs re ceipts are combined. 
Hiogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
markets. 
tCattle for fat beef steers. 


prices are 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

craemery extras, 
before 5l1tec; 
26c, week 
fresh firsts, last week 
46c; ducks, last week 

18c; hens, heavy faney, 
week before 18¢ 


last week 
cheddar cheese, 
before 25l6c:; eggs, 
i915c, week before 
18¢, week before 
last week lic, 


Sutter, 
Sic, week 
last week 


HEREFORD BREEDERS’ 
Increases in business 
year were reported at the 
of the American Hereford ¢ 
Association held at 


MEETING 

during the past 
annual meeting 
‘attle Breeders’ 
Kansas City, Mo., No- 
vember 21, and encouraging conditions for 
the future of the Hereford trade were 
forecasted. The report of Secretary R. J. 
Kinzer showed that 708 new members 
were admitted to the association during 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 1, 1922. Re 

istrations in the same period totaled 108.- 
430, and transfers ) numbe red 69,800, 
ing an increase of 6,470 over the preceding 


show- 


year. 
Secre 
fact 
have 
that 
the 
prizes. 


valled attention to the 
that over registered Herefords 
been exhibited at shows this fal! and 
during the year ending September 1 
association expended $64,682.5 for 
The expenditures for this purpos: 
during the year 1922-23 are expected t 
reach $85,000 

John E. Painter, Roggen, 
elected president of the 
Thomas Cashman, Owatonna, Minn., was 
chosen vice-president. H,. H. Rogers, San 
Antonio, Tex., and Judge Stokely, Bir 
mingham, Ala. elected to succeed 
themselves as directors. Byron Engk. 
Sheridan, Mo., was named directors to 
succeed J. W. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind. 


Kinzer « 
1,800 


tary 


Colo., was re 
associution 


AMERICAN LARD BOYCOTTED 
tzerland is fighting 
a losing battle, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerc: 
from Consul A. B. Lane, Switzerland. Two 
of the largest concerns in Switzerland 
which manufacture vegetable cooking fats 
controlled by French and Dutch cap 
nevertheless advertise 
“genuine Swiss.” The 
are urged by these reerns to “expel the 
American lard from our kitchens’ in 
of the fact that “our watches, needlework 
not bought in America at pres- 
ent.” These foreign capitalists, it is 
have also prevailed upon the Swiss ert 
associations to request the American 
exporters, under threat of a boycott, to 
discontinue holding stocks of American 
lard in Switzerland. The Swiss and Amer- 
ican governments are powerless to act in 
the controversy. 
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